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NOTES AND QUERIES. 1 


LONDON, SATURDAY, JULY 5, 1873. 


‘CONTENTS. —Ne 288, 
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—Bibliography of Utopias and Imaginary Travels and His- 
tories, 2—Extract from my old MS. Note-Book, 3—William 
Charles Byron, 4—“‘ Cary’s Memoirs ""—Horace and Burns— 
Tennyson's Natural History—Edmund Burke, 5—The First 
Murderer — Epitaph—Bell Inscription—M. Thiers and the 
Chénier Family—‘* Whose owe it "—Atitic Oath Reproduced 
— Solomon Bolger, Physician in Ordinary to Charles IJ., 


QUERIES :—Exmoor Fossils, 6—Michael Angelo—Who was 
Alexander Pennecuik ?—Count Boruwlaski— Crumwell's 
Injunctions ""—Royal Guard of Scotland—Snuff-box presented 
to Bacon by Burns, 7—Coronet of the Prince of Wales— 
** Fawney Ring—Printing and Gunpowder—Alexander 
McKesson—‘“‘ Render unto Cresar” — Liber Scholasticus— 
Mansie Wauch — Wigs — The Rev. Comberbach Leech — 
Queries from Swift's Letters — Authors and Quotations 
Wanted, 8—Carolan, 9. 


REPLIES:—Euthanasia, 9—Cromwell and Charles I., 10—Piers 
the Plowman—‘“‘I mad the Carles Lairds,” &c., 11—Ascance 
—Andrew Marvell, 12 —Steel Pens—Mrs. Elizabeth Porter— 
Observance of Sunday, 13 —‘‘ At Bay” — Richard West, 
Chancellor of Ireland — “‘ Altamira”—Council of Nicawa— 
“ Arya-Vartta; or, the Abode of Noble Men of Good 
Family, 14—Paley and the Watch—‘‘ Collide ”"—Somerville 
Peerage — Founders’ Kin, 15 — Prince Charles Edward : 
“Secretary Murray "—Gaol Fever — Aquila — Umbrellas — 
The Dove as a Symbol, 16—Gainsborough’s “ Blue Boy ”— 
Skimmington "Laurence Claxton—‘‘To Hell a Building,” 
17 — “* Insense "—Cuniggham Family—‘‘ Never look a gift 
horse,” &c.—Widow’s Freebench—Madame de Genlis—Heel- 
taps—Uncle Mamouc—“‘A Light Heart,” &c.—Sinews of 
War, 18—Piscine : Drains in Church-floors—Palindromes— 
“* Things in General,” 19. 


Notes on Books, &c. 


Aotes. 
OUR LATE EDITOR. 

The following paragraph appeared in the Times 
on Tuesday last :— 

“On the occasion of the complimentary dinner, under 
the presidency of Lord Stanhope, given to Mr. Thoms in 
November last, on his retirement from the editorship of 
Notes and Queries, a desire was expressed on the part of 
many who were unable to attend, as well as of those 
who were present, to offer him some more lasting 
testimonial of their respect. Mr. Thoms’s Johnsonian 
proclivities for the ‘cup that cheers but not inebriates’ 
suggested the form which the testimonial should assume, 
and the zealous exertions of Sir William Tite and Mr. 
Ouvry soon secured the necessary funds. A handsome 
silver tea and coffee service and a magnificent salver, 
with a suitable inscription, were ready for presentation 
in January. Sir William Tite, from his share in the 
movement, as an old personal friend, and being President 
of the Camden Society (of which Mr. Thoms had been 
for 34 years honorary secretary when he retired shortly 
before Christmas), was obviously the fittest person to 
present it, and he consented to do so on his return from 
Torquay. In consequence, however, of his lamented 
death the idea of a public presentation was abandoned, 
and the testimonial has this week been privately handed 
to Mr. Thoms.” 

With reference to the above we have been 
requested by Mr. Toms to give insertion to the 
following letter :— 

“Had I not been deprived by the lamented death of 


Sir William Tite, as has been announced in the Times 
i 


and elsewhere, of the additional gratification with which I 
should have received at the hands of that old and valued 
friend, the Testimonial which his zeal and that of my 
kind friend, Mr. Ouvry, has evoked from a large body of 
distinguished men, I should on that occasion have ac- 
knowledged, in as fitting terms as I could command, my 
grateful thanks for this handsome ‘token of sincere 
regard,’ of which better men than myself might well be 
proud. 

“ Being unable otherwise to thank publicly those to 
whose kindness I am indebted for this gratifying evidence 
that, in their opinion, I have honestly, and to the best 
of my abilities, however imperfectly, played my part in 
the busy Drama of Life, will you permit me to do so in 
those columns with which I have been for so many years 
associated ? J. Tuoms.” 

Looking to the fact that Mr. Taoms was the 
founder of this.Journal, we may with just pride 
preserve in its columns the following extract from 
the Report of the Council of the Camden Society 
for 1873 :— 

“On the 4th December, 1872, the President acquainted 
the Council that he had received a letter from Mr. Thoms 
resigning the post of Secretary to the Society. The 
Council at once directed a Resolution to be entered on 
the Minutes in the following words :— 

“That the Council, in reluctantly accepting the re- 
signation by Mx. Tuoms of the office of Secretary, which 
from the commencement of the Society he has held, 
desire to place on record their sense of the invaluable 
services which during that long period he has rendered 
to the Society, and of the zeal, courtesy, and kindness 
which he has uniformly displayed in the performance of 
no light duties. The Council desire to assure Mr. Tooms 
that he carries with him the cordial respect and regard 
of every one of his colleagues.’ 

“The Council feel assured that the Society at large 
will cordially endorse the expressions of respect and 
esteem for Mr. Tuoms which they have made use of, and 
unite with them in recording their sense of the great 
benefits that have accrued to the Society from the post 
of Secretary having been held during so long a period by 
a gentleman possessing in an eminent degree every 
qualification needful for the complete performance of the 
arduous duties entrusted to him.” 


A FIRE IN ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL. 

Every one knows how relentless a foe fire has 
been to St. Paul’s Cathedral, even from very early 
times. In a little quarto manuscript, entitled 
Croniculi S. Pauli London ad Ann, 1399, pre- 
served in the British Museum (No. 22, 142, Plut. 
175, A.), we find the following brief memoranda :— 

“1087, 7 Julii. Ecclesia S. P. L. et omnia que in ea 
erant cum magna parte Civitatis igne erant cousumpta 
tempore Mauricii Episcopi London. 

1137. Combusta erat Ecclesia Sancti Pauli London 
per ignem.” 

In 1444, as Dugdale records, there was a fire in 
the timber work of the steeple occasioned by 
lightning; in 1561, on the 4th of June, the spire and 
roof were destroyed by a fire, caused either by 
lightning or by that fruitful source of rnin, the 
carelessness of a plumber (Dugdale’s St. Paul's, 
edit. Sir H. Ellis, pp. 95-98) ; and in 1666 oc- 
curred the Great Fire of London. 
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There was, however, another occasion, less known 
than any of the preceding, when the Cathedral 
had a very narrow escape from destruction. Dug- 
dale, or rather his continuator, Sir Henry Ellis, 
thus relates the circumstances :— 

“The continuator of Stow informs us, that on Feb. 
27, 1698-9, a fire broke out at the west end of the North 
Aisle of the Choir, in a room prepared for the organ 
builder to work in when the Choir was newly finished. 
But the communication between the work room and the 
organ gallery being broken down, and proper means 
used, the fire was got under; doing no other damage 
but to two pillars and an arch with enrichments. See 
Strype’s Stow, vol. i. p. 155. Bateman’s manuscript 
dates this accident in 1688-9, and says the repair of it 
cost 7102. 12s. 83d.”—Dugdale’s St. Paul's, edit. Ellis, p. 
172, note f. 

It will be observed that the two authorities 
cited differ in the date assigned to the outbreak of 
this fire, the continuator of Stow giving the date 
as 27th Feb. 1698-9, the Bateman MS. as 1688-9. 

Mr. William Longman, the Chairman of the 
Finance Committee for the completion of St. 
Paul's, in his book (published during the month 
of June, 1873), A History of the Three Cathedrals 
dedicated to St. Paul in London (a volume, by 
the way, abounding in excellent plates and wood- 
cuts), refers to this fire in a note on page 129, and 
says 

* It seems to me that Bateman’s date is preferable, for 
it is clear that the fire took place before the opening of 
the Choir for Divine Service, and this agrees with Bate- 
man’s date, while the date given in Stow is after that 
event.” 

By a lucky accident I am able to throw a little 
light upon the matter. A few days ago, whilst en- 
gaged in cataloguing a folio volume of miscellaneous 
tracts in the Archiepiscopal Library at Lambeth, 
I met with a broadside bound up in the volume 
(the press mark is 66, A. 2, and the broadside is 
article 9), of which I now send you a literal tran- 
script. I think that it is worth printing, not for 

the merit of the lines, which are of a sufficiently 
commonplace cast, but as a slight contribution to 
the history of the grand Cathedral of St. Paul. I 
imagine that the broadside may be somewhat scarce, 
as I have never seen another copy. If the author 
of the poem is correct,—and I should think that 
he is, from his evident knowledge of the extent of 
the damage done,—then we may consider that the 
true date of this fire is 1698-9. 
“A Porm. 

On 8' Paul’s being Preserved from the late Fire, that 
happened in it February the 27th, 1698-9. 

* Yes! now ‘twill rise what ere the Fates have done, 
Or can t’ Obstruct what was so well begun, 

*Twill rise, and be once more as truly Great, 
As e’er before, and as before Compleat ; 
*Twill Stand, (and Universal Wonder move) 
A Heaven below or Like to that above : 

I know it will—That stift devouring Foe, 
That did before it’s utmost Malice show 


And all its Beauty spoil’d, is now at last, 
Strangely defective grown, and well it may, 
When e’er Heaven stops its Course it must obey ; 
The place (the fatal place) it chose indeed, 
To make its Onsett, seem’d as tho’ decreed 
To seise the Whole, as it had done the Quire, 
That Fort must fall whose Magazine's on Fire. 
But not so here—the wise all-ruleing Hand 
(That kindles Flames, and can those Flames Command,) 
Soon interpos’d and its intended Spoil 
Prevented soon, this pleasing Sacred Pile ; 
"Tis now resolv'd, said he) must stand unmov'd, 
even mine, and be for ever Lov'd. 
One Element shall twice the World Destroy 
As soon as one shall twice my House Annoy. 
On this an Anthem strait within that Sphere 
Was sung to Him, for Angels still are there, 
The Organs too (amidst the Fire and Smoke) 
Tun’d up a new, and in his Praises Spoke ; 
The very Flame was pleas’d at this, and strove 
To reach his Altar not in Rage but Love. 
And (as its custome was) from thence wou'd go, 
When Kindled by some fervent Saint below 
Wou'd go a swift Embassador to Heaven, 
For greater Favours, if such can be given : 
And then Rest there to show how Men Adore 
To expiate its Sacriledge before. 
At which the grosser Part in haste withdrew, 
It durst not, could not greater Mischief do ; 
That Sacred Place shall stand, and may defie 
A Flameing, or a more malignant Enemie, 
Shall stand, and not as now, but all Compleat, 
And be as Jsrael’s was Jehovah's Seat : 
Just as it Shone in all its Beauteous Dress, 
This can’t be more, nor yet at last be less, 
And may without a Miracle be done 
Within some Annual Circuits of the Sun. 
Did our great Patriots cast but such a Smile, 
As they of late have on our Happy Isle, \ 
Twou'd soon be made a perfect Glorious Pile. 
By M. B. 
Lonpox, Printed by G. Croom, at the Blew-Ball over 
against Bride-well.” 


The ancient statutes of the Cathedral enjoin 


the Custos Operis to take special a 
against fire. Amongst the rules for his conduct 


in the duties of his office, we find the following:— 

“Item quod inhabitacio ipsius et famulorum suorum 
in Berefrido de cetero interdicatur, ne per ipsos, quod 
absit, tercio inflammetur,” &c.—Registrum Consuetudi- 
num et Statutorum S. Pauli, pp. 77, 78. 

To this note, I will add a query: Who is 
the author of the poem printed above? How are 
we to interpret the letters M. B.? : 

W. Sparrow Srpson. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF UTOPIAS AND IMAGINARY 
TRAVELS AND HISTORIES. 
(Continued from 4" 8. xi. 521.) 

The Isle of Pines, or a Late Discovery of a Fourth 
Island in Terra Australis Incognita. By George Pine 
[Henry Nevile.] 4to. London, 1668. 

The Floating Island, or, a New Discovery relating the 
Strange Adventures on a Late Voyage from Lambethana 
to Villa Franca, alias Ramallfia, to the Eastward of Terra 
del Temple, under Captain Robert Owe, much Describing 
the Inhabitants, their Religion, Laws, and Customs. 


That laid it’s Ancient Stately Towers wast, 


Published by Franck Careless, one of the Discoverers. 
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y Richard Head, author of The English Rogue] 4to. 
London, 1673. 

La Terre Australe Connue, c ‘est-i-dire la Description 
de ce Pays Inconnu jusqu’ici, de ses Mceurs, et de ses 
Coutumes, par M. Sadeur, avec les Aventures qui le 
Conduisirent en ce Continent. réduites et mises 
en Lumiére par les Soins et le Conduite de G. de F. 
12mo. Vannes, 1676. 

The author, according to Brunet, was an ex- 
cordelier, Gabriel de Foigny, and the work was 
really printed, not at Vannes, but at Geneva. 

Histoire des Sevarambes, Peuples qui Habitent une 
Partie du Troisiéme Continent, ordinairement appelé 
Terre Australe ; traduite de l’Anglaise. 5 parts. 12mo. 
Paris, 1677-9. 

Really written in French by Denis Vairasse 
@ Allaise. 

Relation de I’Tle de Bornéo. 

By Bernard le Bouvier de Fontenelle. I cannot 
discover the date of any early edition. It was 
_— in the Supplement aux Giuvres de M. de 

‘ontenelle, Neufchatel, 1768, and again separately, 
En Europe, Paris, 1807. 


Here follow five French works, of which I can 
discover neither the date nor authorship, and place 
them at a guess between the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. They are mentioned in a 
note to Heliondé, by Sydney Whiting, 3rd ed., p. 
416. I shall be glad to learn any particulars 
respecting them. 

Relation d’un Voyage du Pole Arctique au Pole Ant- 
arctique, par le Centre du Monde. 

Relation du Monde de Mercure. 

Lamékis, ou les Voyages Extraordinaires d’un Egyptien 
dans la Terre Intérieure. 

Les Voyages de Milord Coton dans les Sept Planétes. 

Le Voyage Merveilleux du Prince Fanferedin dans la 

mance. 


Relations du Royaume de Candavia, envoyées a Ma- 
dame la Comtesse de * * * 12mo. Imprimées a 
Jovial, chez Staket le Goguenard, Rue des Fiévres 
Chaudes, a l’Enseigne des Réves, se trouve 4 Paris, chez 
Jacques Josses. 12mo. Circa 1700. 

Interlunere ; or, a Voyage to the Moon, containing 
some considerations on the Nature of that Planet, the 
Possibility of Getting Thither, with Pleasant Conceits 
about the Inhabitants, their Manners and Customs. 
12mo. London, 1707. 

Secret Memoirs and Manners of several Persons of 
Quality of both Sexes from the New Atalantis, an Island 
in the Mediterranean. 3 vols. 8vo. London, 1709-10. 


A licentious satire upon some of the chief per- 
sonages of her time, by Mrs. Manley. I am not 
sure whether this is the first edition of the work. 
I presume the following is another edition of the 
same, under a somewhat different title: Court of 
Atalantis, containing Four Years’ History of that 
Famous Island, Political and Galant, intermixed 
with Fables and Epistles, in Verse and Prose. 
8vo., 1714. 


Travels into Several Remote Nations of the World, in 
Four Parts, by Lemuel Gulliver, first a Surgeon, and then 


a Captain of Several = 2 vols. 8vo. 
Swift, Dean of St, Patrick’s.] London, 17 

The next year, the second edition was followed 
by a continuation, which was not by Swift. To 
the French edition of 1730, translated by the 
Abbé Desfontaines, there is added— 

Le Nouveau Gulliver, ou Voyage du Capitaine Gulliver, 
traduit du Manuscrit Anglais par M. L. D. F. [M. L’Abbé 
Desfontaines, who was really its author.] Paris, 1730. 

Memoirs of Gaudentio di Lucca, taken from his Con- 
fessions before the Fathers of the Inquisition at Bologna 
in ys making a Discovery of an v Jnknown Country, 
in the Deserts of Africa. 8vo. London, 1737. 


Generally attributed to the celebrated Bishop 
Berkeley. 


Nic. Klimii Iter Subterraneum, Novam Telluris Theo- 
riam ac Historiam Quinte Monarchie adhuc nobis 
Incognitze Exhibens. [By the Danish Poet, Ludvig, 
Baron von Holberg.] 8vo. Hafnizw, 1741. 

Translated as Subterranean Travels of Niels 
Klimm. From the Latin of Lewis Holberg, 8vo. 
London, 1828. There was also an English trans- 
lation in 1742. 

A Journey from this World to the Next. 
Fielding. London, circa 1742. 

The Capacity and Extent of the Human Understanding ; 
exemplified in the Extraordinary Case of Automathes, a 
Young Nobleman, who was Accidentally Left in his 
Infancy upon a Desolate Island, and continued Nineteen 
Years in that Solitary State, separated from all Human 
Society. 12mo. London, 17 "45. 

The Life and Adventures of Peter Wilkins, a Cornish 
Man, taken from his own Mouth in his Passage to Eng- 
land from off Cape Horn, in America, in the Ship Hector. 
By R. S., a Passenger in the Hector. [By Robert Paltock, 
of Clement’s Inn.} 2 vols. 12mo. London, 1750. 

Histoire de Camouflet, Souverain Potentat de l’Empire 
d@’Equivopolis. A Ec uivopolis, 1751. 

The Voyages and Discor yeries of Crusoe Richard Davis, 
the Son of a Clergyman in Cumberland, his Dis- 
covery of a "Floating Island, where, among Various Re- 
searches, he Discovered and Caught a Wild Feathered 
Woman, with whom he lived, and taught the English 
Language, &c. 2 vols. 12mo. London, 1756. 

An Account of the First Settlement, Laws, Form of 
Government, and Police of the Cessares, a People of 
South America, in Nine Letters from Mr. Van der Neck, 
one of the Secretaries of the Nation, to his Friend in 
Holland, with Notes by the Editor. [By James Burgh.] 
London, 1760. 

A Journey lately Performed through the Air, in an 
Aerostatic Globe, commonly called an Air Balloon. from 
this Terraqueous Globe to the Newly Discovered Planet, 
Georgium Sidus. By Monsieur Vivenair. London, 1784. 


A dull and stupid satire on the court and 
government of George III 
James T. PRESLEY. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 


Jonathan 


By Henry 


EXTRACT FROM MY OLD MS. NOTE-BOOK. 
Heyry. VIII. 
[BRAIN LERCHDOM.] 
i. Good for the brayne. 
4 smell the sauour of Muske/ of quybyles’ of camo 
m 
drink wyne mesurablye. 
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to ete a lytle sago, to cou* thy hed 

oft wasshing thy hands & fette) mesurable walkyng. 
and mesurable slepyng 

to here swete song of musyke or syngyng’ 

to ete musterd and peper/ 

to smell the redde rose/ and to wasshe the temples wt 
the water of rede roses * stylled.;. 

it. Evell for the brayne. 
All man’ brayne of beaste/ glotonye/ dronkonnes; late 
r/ 

to slepe moch aft" meatte corrupt ayre/ hevynes, 

to vneov" thy hedd, 

to eatt softlye/ to moche hete/ to moche walkyng; to 
moche colld mylke, chese, nutts 

to eate or} thou higar/ bathing aft" meatt/ onyons 
garlyke’ great noyse 

to smell to a whytte* rose, and moche late walkyng 

rood. 


A Rewle to knowe the dispotion (sic) of the yeare. 
A/ Bonus FRUGi/ 
A. Wynter hott’. Ver weett/ hervest } wyndye 
/dethe of people, plentye of fruitts; good heyryng/.§ 
fygthyng (sic) of knightts, tidyngs of kyngs and 
prynces. deithe of cattell/. moche robbyng/. 
B. 
Comone wynter/ Ver wyndye. hervest tempestyous.; 
moche sycknesses/ losse of (bees )/ good wyne/ 
deithe of kings’ Justyng of knightts’/ soroyng of olld 
women./ 


C’ MELIOR. 
Wynter blacke’ Ver frosti/ hott hervest. 
deithe of womé/ plentie of fruite/ losse of shippes, 
losse of wyne/ myche losse of bests. many béén, grett 
hurtt fyer/ tydyngs of kings./ 
D/ PERTILIS/ 
. Wynter hott. Ver good. Weett haruest. 
a good year. good wyne/ fell been. heys in parell. 
greatt hungarr./ tydyngs of kings’. 


Cc. 


E, 
E. Wyntter comen/. Wyndye Ver;. good heruest. 
fewe been/ good yeare/ many apples/ plentie of corne, 
plentie of oylle. grett peace/ bestes sycke. greatt 
floodds./ 


F/ 
F. Wyntter colldd. Ver sharpey. hervest hott. 
deithe of been/. deithe of chillderne./ wheitt plentie. 
good wyne. sore eyes. earthe quakes. yren and stelle 
perish [!!] 
G MEDIOCRIS/ 
G. Wyntter indifferent. Ver colld. harvest vncertaine/ 
moche payne in the hedds/. a heapp year of corne. 
many chanc™ shall happen. a helthfult year. 


Ver begynnythe whé the sonne entreith into Arietem. 


*® To smell of a red rose is “good,” but to smell of a 
white one is “evil.” It is a fact that the essential oil of 
red roses is astringent and tonic, while that of white 
roses is laxative and lowering. Every chemist knows 
that the basis of several pharmaceutical preparations of 
an astringent’ nature is the red rose only. Probably 
compliment to the reigning family (Henry VII., a Lan- 
castrian) may have had some share in giving a bad name 
to the white rose, and a good name to the red. 

+ “Or” for ere,Saxon wr. Shakspeare, Macbeth, iv.3, 
has “dying or ere [before ever] they sicken.” In this 
case “ere” is for e’er.. 

} Hervest is the Anglo-Saxon herfest (autumn), whence 
herfest-wata, the autumnal rains. 


that ys the 'xx calendes of Aprille the xxiij daye of 
marche. And yt lastyth tyll the sonne ent into cr 
the xx calendes of July. y' ys the xxiy daye of June. 
Vse | use] cold & drye meatts. 

Astas whé the sonne entreth in cancro, and lastyth 
tyll the sonne ent" into librarij. Vse cold & moist 
meattes. 

Autiipnus begynythe xx calendes of october. and lastyth 
tyll the sonne enter into Capricornio. that ys the xx 


calendes of Januarij the xxiij daye of december’. Vse 
hote meat & moist. 
Hiemps begynnyth the xx calendes of Januarij. And 


lastythe tyll the sonne enter into Arietem./ hott & drye 
meats. 


Notes.—The word been, as the plural of “ bee,” is an 
interesting example of the plural in x. It is, of course, 
the Anglo-Saxon deo, plural beon ; hence the compounds 
beon-bread [bees’ bread], beon-bréth [bees’ broth, «¢., 
mead |, beon-thedf [a stealer or robber of bees], &c. 

“Wheitt,” for wheat, is the Dutch wet, German, 
weitzen. 

The constant mention of wine seems to favour the 
opinion that our island was once famous for its wines, 
aithough it by no means settles the doubt whether the wine 
referred to was made of grapes or only of apples, pears, 
currants, or honey. The term win-berie [wine-berry or 
grape] certainly shows that the grape was emphatically 
a wine fruit, although, without doubt, the word “ mead” 
was used before the Conquest as a synonym for wine. 
Witness such compounds as medo-arn, synonymous with 
win-arn |a cellar), medo-gé4l = win-gal [flushed with 
wine }, medo-hiis = win-hiis |a tavern], medo-scenc = win- 
scenc [a wine-cup], &c. 

*“ Deith” is not a usual word, although we find in 
Early English dieth as well as dedth. Indeed, our verb 
die is evidently the basis of the word “ dieth,” although I 
do not recollect such a verb as diedian as a form of 
deidian. Halliwell, in his Archaic Dictionary, gives us 
deth [for die], and refers us to Langtoft, p. 159. He also 
gives us deie, “to put to death,” which he calls Anglo- 
Saxon, but the usual verb is dydan. 

The last observation I would make is this, that the 
point Lb which we call full stop, certainly in the MS. 
referred to at the heading of this article has not the 
force we now ascribe to it. It is often less than our 
comma, the usual form of which was a dash, thus{/}, and 
the usual full stop is made thus [./] or [/.], but [.] alone 
is often used simply to separate words. 

E. Copnam BREWER. 
Lavant, Chichester. 


WILLIAM CHARLES BYRON. 

As everything relating to the illustrious poet, 
Byron, is fraught with interest to every one who 
cares for English literature, I send for record in 
“N. & Q.” a verbatim et literatim copy of a letter 
from a so-called “ nephew ” of his lordship, which 
has come into my custody recently amongst the 
papers of a well-known literary contemporary and 
friend of Byron. 

The superscription is:— 


3) ight Hoble Lord Byron, 
favor: of Gen' St. John, 
Audley Square, 
South Audley Street, 
Westminster. 
Enquire at 


r. Murry’s Book seller, 


§ Heyryng, i.¢., hay-harvest. 


Albermar! Street.” 


| 
| 


ree 
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The post-mark is, as well as I can make out, 
“ Portsmouth, MR 23,” with some other initials or 
figures best known to the person who impressed 
them. There is another post-office stamp; but it is 

uite illegible. The cost of postage marked across 
the address is eightpence. I mention these minutiae 
to show readers of “ N. & Q.” generally, that the 
letter is primé facie genuine in its statements from 
the fact of its having been through the post ; whilst 
I am able to add that I have reason to believe it 
was duly received by the noble poet. 

The letter itself runs as follows:— 


(Copy). 
“ Portsmouth, March 23rd, 1823. 


“My Lord, 

“Ttis with great Reluctance that I now trouble you. 
But on recieving your kind answer to the Letter I sent 
you whilst under confimement in Newgate, Intimating 
your Intention of sending Me a trifle I left word with 
my sister in law to call upon your Lordship with a Note 
from Me and If your Lordship was pleased to send me 
the trifle Promis’d for her to Remitt the Same to Me 
Immediately. In the course of the Week following I left 
Newgate and arrived Here, I then dispatch’d a Letter to 
my sister in law But have not reciev’d any answer there- 
fore am at a loss to Imagine whether she reciev’d the 
trifle from your Lordship or Not therefore I should take 
It as a favor If your Lordship would be Pleased to send 
me an answer to this By Return of Post. Direct for me 
On Board the Leviathan Portsmouth Harbour 1lremain 
with Profound Respect 

“Your Lordships nephew, 
“ CHARLES Byron. 

**Gen' St. John will be pleas’d to accept my humble 

logy for troubling him but I hope he will transmitt 
this to his Lordship as Soon as Possible as I am Unac- 
quanited with his Place of Abode and am only Inform’d 
of his Arrival By the Public Newspapers.” 

When this extraordinary letter was written 
Byron was “domesticated” with the Countess 
Guiccioli at the Villa Saluzzo, at Albano, a suburb 
of Genoa; whither he had gone from Pisa to reside 
in the preceding September, and whence he started 
on the Greek expedition on the 14th of the follow- 
ing July—dying at Missolonghi on the 19th of 
April, 1824. It is not likely, therefore, that the 
letter was ever replied to. Amongst the papers in 
my possession I can find nothing to throw any 
light on this impecunious member of the Byron 
family, if a member he was, though there is no 
doubt the letter duly reached its destination. 

8. R. Townsnenp Mayer. 

Richmond, Surrey, 8.W. 


“Cary’s Memorrs.”—The Memoirs of Robert 
Cary, Earl of Monmouth, were first printed by the 
Earl of Corke and Orrery in 1759, and in 1808 
they were reprinted at Edinburgh under the 
editorship of Sir Walter Scott, who, in the adver- 
tisement, observes that “the original edition has 
now become very scarce.” Sir Walter does not 
seem to have been aware that there were three 
editions of the Memoirs printed in 1759, namely, 
two in London, in 8vo., and one in Dublin, in 12mo. 


I draw attention to this because Sir Walter took 
no notice of the list of errata to the first edition of 
1759, and probably had not seen it; for in one 
place (p. 67) he points out an important error 
made by Lord Orrery, which was corrected by his 
Lordship in the errata in the first edition, and in 
the body of the book (p. 115) in the second. 

There are several other misprints in the first 
edition, which are indicated by Lord Orrery as 
errata, and which he corrected in the second, but 
which errors are reprinted in their original form 
by Sir Walter in 1808. For example, the latter 
gives (p. 148) the date of Prince Henry’s death as 
Sunday, the 12th of October, 1611, although Lord 
Orrery had in 1759 already corrected it to Friday, 
the 6th of November, 1612. There is also in 
Lord Orrery’s second English edition an additional 
note (p. 167) relating to the ballad of Chevy Chase, 
which Scott would hardly have left out had he 
known of its existence. Epwarp 


Horace AnD Burns.—There are some passages 
in which Burns seems to imitate Horace. I do 
not know if he had ever read a translation of the 
Latin poet’s odes. 

‘* The flowery Spring leads sunny Summer, 
And yellow Autumn presses near, 
Then in his turn comes gloomy Winter, 
Till smiling Spring again appear.” 
Burns. 
“‘ Frigora mitescunt Zephyris, Ver proterit Aistas, 
Interitura, simul 
Pomifer Autumnus fruges effuderit ; et mox 
a recurrit iners.” 
Horace, Book iv. ode 7. 
“ And as with thee I'd wish to live, 
For thee I’d bear to die.” 
Burns. 
‘** Tecum vivere amem, tecum obeam libens.” 
Horace, Book iii. ode 9. 

A verse that Mr. Longfellow has written strongly 

resembles one of Burns’s:— 
“ Her closed eyes like weapons sheathed.” 
Burns. 
His eye 
Flashed like a falchion from its sheath.” 


Temple. 


Tennyson’s Narcrat History.—It is not 
often the Laureate is at fault in his renderings of 
Nature, but his line in Maud is surely wrong :— 
“The mayfly is torn by the swallow, the sparrow spear’d 

by the shrike.” 

The butcher-bird does not fly at anything bigger 
than beetles and flies, I believe. I shall be 
delighted, so great is my love for the Laureate, to 
be proved wrong. 


Epmunp Burkxe.—On page 156 of “N. & Q.,” 
4" S. xi., I drew attention to a work by the per- 
secutor of Warren Hastings. I now wish to 
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make a note about another work, which appears to 
have been improperly attributed to him :— 

“Mr. Brougham takes it for granted, throughout his 
treatise. that Mr. Burke was the author of the account 
of the European settlements. We believe that the fact 
has never been ascertained, and that a contrary opinion 
has lately prevailed.’ ‘Monthly Review, 1806, vol. 1. p. 18. 

Hamsr. 


Tue First Mvurperer.— During the recent 
visit of Herr and Mrs. Bandmann to Edinburgh, 
the part of the First Murderer in Macbeth was 
somewhat appropriately, if also a little irreverently, 
assigned to Mr. Kane. W. M. 

inburgh. 


Errraru.—The following hic jacet was written 
by a husband on his departed wife, who was a 
notorious shrew :— 

“ We lived one and twenty year 
As man and wife together ; 
I could not stay her longer here, 
She ’s gone I know not whither ; 
But did I know, I do protest, 
(I speak it not to flatter) 
Of all the women in the world, 
I swear I'd ne'er come at her. 
Her body is bestowed well, 
This handsome grave doth hide her, 
And sure her soul is not in h——, 
The devil could ne'er abide her : 
But I suppose she’s soar’d aloft, 
For in the late great thunder, 
Methought I heard her very voice 
Rending the clouds asunder.” 

Frepk. Rute. 
Ashford, Kent. 


Bett Inscription.—Latin inscription on the 
bell called the Silver Bell, in one of the towers at 
the gate of St. John’s College, Cambridge :— 

,.“ Quod facio pulsata, volens tu perfice claro 

Scilicet ut possit tempus abire sono. 
W. L. 1624.” 


Translation :— 
**T sound struck by clapner dent, 
Act thou of thine own will’s intent ; 
Ringeth my chime, 
Departing time 
Beareth away clear tale of me; 
Clear be its tale of thee !” 
The inscription itself is in Old English characters. 
The translation is by the Rev. Dr. Russell, present 
Dean of the College. . TEASDALE. 


M. Tuters anp tHe Faminy.—M. 
Thiers’ maternal grandmother, Madame Amic, 
was a Mdlle. Santi-Lomaca, of Greek origin,* the 
sister of Madame Chénier (or de Chénier), who had 
married in 1760 the French Consul-General at 
Constantinople, and who gave birth to André 
Chénier, the poet, beheaded in 1794 in Paris, and 


e General Bourbaki is also of Greek origin; his father 
was a Greek pilot who accompanied Bonaparte on his 
way back from Egypt. 


to Marie-Joseph Chénier, who died in Paris in 
1811. M. Thiers’ mother was consequently first 
cousin to the Chénier brothers. 

The late President of the French Republic was 
born at Marseilles, Rue des Petits-Péres, in the 
house of his grandmother, Madame Amic, on the 

15th of April, 1797. A. A. L. 


“ Whose owe 1T ?”—This is a Northumberland 
form for Who owns it, which I have often heard 
from an old servant, and have not seen noticed in 
“N. & Q.” “Here is a glove, whose owe it?” for 
instance. I suppose the meaning is to whom is it 
owing or due, but “ Whose o it” may be the way 
to spell it, if there be a proper way. a. & 

Artic Rerropucep.—Whatever illumi- 
nation the court or the public has received from 
the evidence given in a remarkable still pending 
trial, it is noteworthy that an expression familiar 
to all who read Demosthenes, 
éxOeivat) kata is amply illustrated by 
one of the witnesses, Madame Chantillon. “I am 
so positive that I affirm it at the risk of the head 
of one of my children.” CHARLES THIRIOLD. 

Cambridge. 

Dr. Sotomon Botcer, Prysician ty ORDINARY 
to Cuarves IJ.—The following is a copy of the 
appointment of this gentleman, which I copied 
from an entry in the Records of the now extinct 
Corporation of New Ross, co. of Wexford. I 
suppose it was sent by way of a circular to the 
several corporations in Ireland. Some of your 
correspondents may be able to confirm the sup- 
position :— 

** These are to certifie that Dr. Solomon Bolger is sworn 
and admitted in the place and quality of Physician in 
Ordinary to his Mat’. By virtue of w place he is to 
enioy all Rights and priviledges thereto belonging. His 
—— is not to be arrested or deteyned without my 

eave first had and obteyned, but be allways to be in readi- 

nesse to attend his Mat'™ Service according to his oath 
and duty. And all persons are required to forbear the 
infringing of the priviledges of his Mat'* Household as 
they will answere to the contrary at their perill. j 

“Given under my hand and Seale this 4 day of June, 
1672, in the 24 year of his Mat’ Reign. 

“S' ALBAN, 
“ Chamberlain of his Mat'** Household.” 

Possibly Dr. Bolger may have been a member of 
the family of Bolger of Ballinabarna, in the co. of 
Kilkenny, a few miles only from New Ross. 

Y. S. M. 


Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


Exmoor Fosstrs.— What fossils, if any, have 
been found on the higher moorlands of Exmoor 
Forest, anywhere near Exford, Dunkery Beacon, 
Cutcombe, Winsford, or Simonsbath, and where 
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can they be seen, or an account be found of them? 
Though Sir R. I. Murchison, in his Siluria, 4th 
ed., p. 276, says— 

“The species known to occur in the limestone bands 
of the middle or Ilfracombe group, stretching from Wid- 
mouth through Combe Martin, Twitchin, Simonsbath, 
Newland, Luckwell, Luxborough, Higher Broadwater, 
Huish and Nettlecombe, and thence to the Quantocks, 
are precisely the same as found at Newton Bushell, Ply- 
mouth, Ogwell, &c.,” 
yet none of the specimens figured in his numerous 

lates are from the moor, but chiefly from Wales, 
Racopshirb, and Scotland ; and there are none, that 
I have been able to find, either in the British 
Museum or the Geological Museum. In the paper 
“On the Physical Structure and older Deposits of 
Devonshire,” in the Transactions of the Geological 
Society, 2nd s., vol. v. 633—705, Sedgwick and 
Murchison do not appear distinctly to state that 
they examined the rocks near Dunkery, or searched 
for evidence of fossils in the pits on the moor ; 
although it is to be presumed they did so; and at 
p. 670 of the above, referring, I think, to the moor, 
say, “ the culm slates are without fossils.” Fossils 
have been found near Lynton (Geol. Mag. ix. 240), 
at Barnstaple, and other places beyond the moor; 
but have any yet been found at Exford, Simons- 
bath, Withypoole, Stoke Pero, or Cutcombe? 

F. J. Leacumayn. 


Micuart AnGELo.— The late publication by 
the Arundel Society of the Hieremias, from the 
Sistine Chapel series, by Michael Angelo, has re- 
called my attention to a curious old print I have 
had beside me for some time in my portfolio. The 
metal-mark of the plate (a copper) measures 16] 
inches in length by 114 inches in breadth; the plate 
is in the second stage, where the etching is com- 
pleted, and where only a slight dotting with the 

int has been begun to reinforce the shadows. 
The design is that published by the Arundel 
Society. On the tablet below the feet of the figure 
is inscribed—- 

HIEREMIAS . 
MICH . ANG . PINXIT. 
IN . VATICANO.” 
On the plinth above is inscribed— 
“NB. LOTARINGVS . F .” 
and low in the right-hand corner of the plate—- 
“ ANT . LAFRERI . 
SEQVANVS . EXCVD . ROMAE. 
1.6.4.7.” 


In pencil, written along the bottom of the tablet— 

“137... See Beatrici Bio. Dic. 72. v. 1st.” 
I want to know the drawer and engraver of this 
plate and what it may be worth. Who is NB Lota- 
ringus F(ecit)? N.B. the Lothringer, or Lorrainer, 
suggests no name tomy ignorance. “ Ant. Lafreri. 
Sequanus”—Antoine Lafrére du Seine, or of Sens, 
is equally dark to me; only it seems a German and 
a Frenchman were about in Rome in 1547. 


Wuo was ALEXANDER Peynecuik !—A curious 
volume lately fell into my hands. It is entitled— 
A Collection of Scots Poems on several occasions. By 
the late Mr. Alexander Pennecuik, Gent. and others. 
Edinburgh : Printed for J. Wood, Bookseller, 1769.” 
The contents are a mixture of the grossest ob- 
scenity and the most devout piety, the aim of the 
work evidently being to ridicule Whiggism and 
Presbyterianism. Six of the poems, including 
“ Christ’s Kirk on the Green,” under the name of 
“The Country Wake,” are taken from Allan 
Ramsay’s works, and the volume also contains 
“ Hardyknute.” There is an infinite amount of 
wit and cleverness in the satirical pieces, coarse 
though they be, while a number of curious epitaphs 
are calculated to delight the heart of any odlinien 
Is anything known of Pennecuik, or any of the 
“others” who assisted him in compiling this 
delectable mélange ? W. B. Coox. 
Kelso, Roxburghshire. 


Count Boruw.aski.—I desire information of 
the children of the late Count Boruwlaski, the Polish 
dwarf, who died, I believe, somewhere near 
Durham, in 1828. ~ A READER. 


“Crumwev’s Insuycrions.”—Can any one in- 
form me on what ground the date of these is fixed 
in 1536, by Wilkins (Concil., iii., 815)? Canon 
Westcott fixes the date of the same two years 
later, Sept., 1538, in his Hist. of the Eng. Bible, 
p. 99, but without giving his authority. Wilkins 
takes the Injunctions from the Reg. Cranmer, fol. 
99 b. The history of the English Bible is much 
affected by the change. R. W. D. 


Guarp or ScorLanp.—Can any of your 
correspondents tell me if there is any record of the 
names of officers of the Royal Guard of Scotland 
between the years 1600 and 1680? Also, if there 
is any record of the names of officers of the Scotch 
regiments which were at the battle of Worcester, 
or of the Duke of Hamilton’s Regiment “- > 


SNUFF-BOX PRESENTED TO Bacon By Burys.— 
Is it known what has become of this relic of Burns? 
When Bacon died in 1824, his effects were sold 
by public auction at Brownhill Inn. The snuff- 
box was well known to all those who had resided 
in Closeburn ; and, among others, to a gentleman 
who had been boarded in the house of the late Dr. 
Mundell, and had gone to India, whether in the 
civil or military service of the East India Company, 
I am unable to say. This gentleman left instruc- 
tions with Dr. Mundell that the snuff-box should 
be bought for him at any reasonable price. <Ac- 
cordingly Mr. Coltart, then usher of Dr. Mundell, 
afterwards Presbyterian Minister at Demerara, 
where he died, ught the snuff-box for this 


C. D. L. 


gentleman. My information goes no farther, as 
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the parties are long dead who were engaged in the 
transaction. Is it known who is now in possession 
of this relic ? C. T. Ramace. 


Coronet oF THE Prince or Wates.—When 
was the arched coronet of the Prince of Wales first 
introduced? I have found it, surmounting the 
plume of three feathers, upon a church bell which 
seems to be of the fifteenth century. 


M. D. T. N. 


“ Fawney ”"—A Rixe.—I want the derivation of 
this slang word. The Gaelic word is Fiinne; is 
it from this, and how was it probably introduced, 
or are they from cognate roots ? D.F. R. 


Printinc Gunrowper.—Can any of your 
readers bring to light a passage in one of our old 
poets, in which there is a prophecy concerning the 
evils to be brought on the world by printing and 
by gunpowder? I had such a passage read to me, 
some thirty years ago, by an antiquarian friend of 
mine, since dead, and I cannot recall the name of 


the poet. 


Avexanper McKesson.—He was a tanner in 
London somewhere about 1757, and was the son of 
Daniel McKesson of Mullin, Newtownlimavady, 
co. Derry, who was born in 1697, and grandson of 
John MoKesson of Newtownlimavady. Is any- 
thing known of Alexander or his descendants, or of 


the family ? T. pe Mescniy. 
The Temple. 


“Rewper onto C#sar THE THINGS,” &c.—In 
what gallery is Rubens’s picture on this subject ? 
Has it ever been engraved, and by whom ? 

Aw Lapy. 


“Liagr Scuo.asticvs.”—What is the title of 
a book, which was published a few years ago, pro- 
fessing to give, in an improved form, the information 
contained in this work ? A. R. C. 


Mansre Wavcu.—Is there any serious meaning 
in the following, which I copy from the Bodleian 
Catalogue of 1843, vol. ii. p. 874, col. 1 :— 

* The life of Mansie Wauch, tailor in Dalkeith, written 
by himself [by James Hogg, under the name of David 

acbeth Moir]. 8vo. Edinb, 1828.” 

I never before saw Moir’s title to this work 
disputed. Hamst. 


Wros.—In Goldsmith’s Life of Beau Nash we 
have :— 

“ As Nestor was a man of three ages, so Nash sometimes 
humorously called himself a beau of three generations. 
He had seen flaxen locks succeeded by majors, which, in 
their turn, gave way to negligents, which were at last 
totally routed by bags and ramulees.” 

Can any one describe these several articles ? 

R. K. 

Tue Rev. Compersacu Leecu, or Betsay, 
tHe County or CLerK.— 


This person’s name appears in the trust deed of 
the old Presbyterian chapel at Winterburn, in 
Craven. I suspect that he was a Puritan seceder 
from the Church of England, and that he was 
domestic chaplain to Sir John Middleton, of 
Bolsay Castle, Baronet, who also was one of the 
trustees of Winterburn chapel. The trust deed 
is dated Nov. 7, 1704. Iam desirous of informa- 
tion respecting the above personages, as I am pre- 
paring a new and much enlarged edition of my 
Stories [and Chronicles] of the Craven Dales, and 
wish to make the history of what the deed calls 
the “chapel, oratory, and meeting place” as perfect 
as SrerpHEN Jackson. 


Queries From Swirt’s Lerrers.—ASwift’s Let- 
ters, Hawkesworth’s edit., 1769. In a letter to 
Pulteney, March 7, 1736, he speaks of mankind as 
“a creature (taking a vast majority) that I hate 
more than a toad, a viper, a wasp, a stork, a fox, or 
any other that you will please to add.” Why 
“stork” among the number of noxious animals? 
To Lady Worsley, April 19, 1730, “I hope to see 
you very soon the youngest great-grandmother in 
Europe ; and fifteen years hence (which I shall 
have nothing to do with) yor » ‘1 be at the amuse- 
ment of ‘ Rise up Daught«: Qy. what is that ? 
To Lady Suffolk, Aug. 12 7, “I wish I were a 
young Lord, and you we: unmarried ; I should 
make you the best husband in the world, for I am 
ten times deafer than ever you were in your life, 
and instead of a pea-pein in my face, I have a good 
substantial giddiness and headache.” Qy. “ pea- 
pein.” Quivis. 


AND Quotations WanTED.— 
“ The tongues of dying men 
Enforce attention, like deep harmony.” 
The above lines are quoted in an Expositor’s 
Handbook, by Cox, p. 117. 
Jounx CuvuRCHILL SIKEs. 
Lichfield House, Norwood. 


‘This world is a good world to live in, 

To lend, or to spend, or to give in; 

But to beg, or to borrow, or get a man’s own, 

*Tis the very worst world, sir, that ever was — a al 


[This quotation, with variorum readings, was enquired 
after unsuccessfully in our 1* S. ii. 71, 102, 156; 3" 8S. 
v. 114. In Washington Irving's Tales of a Traveller, 
Bohn’s edition, 1850, p. 69, the following lines are pre- 
fixed to Part II., ‘‘ Buckthorne and his Friends” :— 

“ This world is the best that we live in, 

To lend, or to spend, or to give in; 

But to beg, or to borrow, or get a man’s own, 

’Tis the very worst world, sir, that ever was known” 

“ Lines from an Inn Window.”’] 


Solem quis dicere falsum 
Audeat?” 
In what Latin author does the above occur? 
A.C. B 


Glasgow. 
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“ While far abroad a washing storm o’erwhelms 
Nature pitch-dark, and rides the thundering elms.” 
The last fine line suggests Dryden ; but there 
were others of that old time, before the Augustan, 
who might have hit upon it. Quivis. 


“ Grow pale, 
Lest their own judgments should become too bright, 
And their free thoughts be crimes, and earth have too 
much light.” 
Avex. IRELAND, 
“The rapture of pursuing 
Is the prize the vanquished gain.” 
Shinfield Grove. 
“Such soul subduing sounds so strangely soothing 
She seems some saintly spirit sorrow smoothing.” 


These lines are found in IPOT'YMNASMATA, 
Passages in Prose and Verse from English Authors, 
for Translation into Greek, and Latin, by the Rev. 
Henry Alford, M.A., at p. 72 :— 

“ When time shall turn those amber locks to gray, 

My verse again shall gild and make them gay, 

And trick them up in knotted curls anew, 

And to thy autumn give a summer’s hue ; 

That sacred pow’r that in my ink remains 

Shall put fresh blood into thy wither’d veins, 

And on thy red decay’d, thy whiteness dead, 

Shall set a white more white, a red more red.” 
F.R.S. 

“ Quid juvat errores mersa jam puppe fateri, 

Quid lachryme delicta juvant commissa secutz ?” 
Frepxk. Rvte. 

“ Masica somnum conciliat dormire volentibus ; mentes 
occupationibus defatigatas recreat; meerores afflictis 
dissipat ; auget voluptates in letitiam intentis; utpote 
non minus sit digna que epulis adsit, quam qui ad 
mensam cc “stunt.” 

E. 


Carotan.—Lady Morgan left a sum of money, 
wherewith to raise a bas-relief monument in one 
of the Dublin churches, to the above Irish bard 
and minstrel. John Hogan is executing the work 
in Italy. It promises to be of first-rate quality. 
What was the real name of him who is poetically 
known to us under the pseudonym of Carolan ? 


Oe 


Replies, 
EUTHANASIA. 
(4% S. xi. 276, 352.) 

In a certain island, conjectured to be Cea, now 
Zia, one of the Cyclades, a law or custom existed 
in ancient times, that under specified circumstances 
of age or misery, the induction of death by bis own 
agency was permitted to the patient. Menander, 
the Greek comic poet, lauds this :— 

Kadov Kijwv vopupov Pavia 
O pi Suvdpevos Gv Karas od KaKds ; 


and Strabo (lib. x. p. 335), alludes to it, and adds 
that suicide, by drinking the juice of.the hemlock, 
was obligatory on those who outlived the age of 
sixty, in order that they might not consume the 
produce necessary for the support of younger and 
more valuable lives. See also the Varia Historia of. 
Elian (lib. iii. cap. xxxvii.), whospeakingof the same 
custom, says that the old folks, “qui senio plane con- 
fecti sunt,” assembled together privately, or on the 
occasion of some solemn sacrifice, and there quaffed 
in state the poisoned bowl, as conscious that they 
were serving the state by ridding it of useless 
incumbrances. Heraclides also (De Politicis, p.m. 
20) confirms this ; but we are left in doubt as to 
how far the alleged law or custom was binding, 
and the age at which it became operative. A very 
interesting story to the point is given by Valerius 
Maximus, which is the more valuable, as he was 
an eye-witness of all the circumstances which he 
describes. Travelling with Sextus Pompeius, on 
his way to Asia, he arrived by chance at the cit 
Julis, at the moment when a lady of high mak 
and advanced age was preparing to take poison, 
in accordance with the decision of which, and the 
motives which induced it, she had already given 
due notice to her fellow citizens. She hailed the 
arrival of Pompey as an opportune event, and in- 
vited him to grace the lugubrious ceremony with 
his presence. He did so, and in vain attempted to 
persuade the venerable lady to abandon her design. 
She took the fatal cup in hand, exhorted her 
two daughters and seven grandsons to live in 
unity, distributed their patrimony among them, 
delegated the care of her household, and the 
worship of the domestic deities to her eldest 
daughter, and finally, pouring a libation to Mercury, 
and invoking his guidance on her journey to the 
land of spirits, she swallowed the draught. Here, 
too, her fortitude still supported her ; she continued 
to converse, pointing out the action of the poison, 
and how from the lower limbs its effects ascended 
to the nobler parts of the body ; and when she felt 
that it was about to invade the entrails and the 
heart, she calmly summoned her daughters to per- 
form the supreme duty of closing her eyes. “We 
spectators,” says the narrator, “were, in a manner, 
stupified ; and departed from the scene with tear- 
ful eyes.” —De Extern. Instit., cap. vi. 8. 

We learn from the same author the existence of 
a singular custom at Marseilles. In that city, 
when any one, from ill or good fortune, illness, or 
any cause whatever, was desirous of quitting the 
world, he or she addressed a memorial to the Sex- 
centi, setting forth the reasons which led them to 
consider it expedient to abandon life. These were 
duly considered, and if found cogent, a sufficient 
portion of a certain poison kept by the magistrates 
in stock pro re natd, was handed to the postulant ; 
but if, on the other hand, it was considered that he 
ought still to put up with life, his petition was dis- 
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missed, and he would have to make the best of the 
circumstances .in which he was placed. See also, 
for an allusion to these customs, the very curious 
Hermippus Redivivus ; or, the Sage’s Triumph over 
Old Age and the Grave, of Cohausen, translated by 
Dr. Campbell, 3rd ed., 1771, 8vo. p. 20. 

The whole question of the expediency and pro- 
priety of suicide, in case of old age or illness, is 
exhaustively argued by Seneca, more Stoicorwm :— 

“Non relinquam senectutem, si me totum mihi re- 
servabit : totum autem ab illa parte meliore; at, si 
coeperit concutere mentem, si — ejus convellere, si 
mihi non vitam reliquerit, sed animam ; prosiliam ex 
wedificio putrido ac ruenti. Morbum morte non fugiam, 
dumtaxat sanabilem, nec officientem animo : non afferam 
mihi manus propter dolorem ; sic mori vinci est. Hunc 
tamen si sciero perpetuo mihi ease patiendum, exibo, 
non propter ipsum, sed quia impedimento mihi futurus 
est ad omne propter quod vivitur. Imbecillus est et 
me qui propter dolorem moritur; stultus, qui 

loris causa vivit.”—Zpist. lviii. 

The subject is pursued in a subsequent letter 
(Epist. lxx.), where it is argued that suicide, even 
by one under sentence of death, is contemptible, 
as doing by proxy the cruel work of another, and 
seeming to show envy of one’s own executioner. 
This is illustrated by the example of Socrates, 
who, though he might have starved himself to 
death, remained thirty days in prison, at once to 
show his respect for the laws, and instruct his 
friends as long as he could. Here, too, is related 
the strange story of the German captive, who, on 
his way to the ludus bestiariorwm, in order to 
avoid being 
“ Butcher’d to make a Roman holiday,” 


managed to commit suicide, though in a way of 
which Seneca judiciously writes, “ Hoc fuit morti 
contumeliam facere ita prorsus parum munde et 
parum decenter!” It is not, one often regrets to 
perceive, in ancient times only that the «esthetics 
of suicide are set at nought after a very similar 
fashion. 

The principle advocated by my friend, Mr. 8. 
D. Williams, in his essay, might have been adduced 
to justify the alleged poisoning, by the orders of 
Buonaparte, of his wounded and sick soldiers in 
the campaign of Egypt. Not that I believe that 
he ever gave such orders, or that, if he had done 
so, he could have found an army-surgeon to carry 
them out. He is made, on very questionable 
authority, to say :-— 

“Tl y avait une centaine d’hommes attaqués de la 
peste, et qui n’en pouvaient revenir; obligé de les 
abandonner, ils allaient étre massacrés par les Turcs: je 
demandais au docteur Desgenettes si on ne pourrait pas 
leur administrer de l’opium pour abréger leurs souffrances ; 
il me répondit qu'il n’était chargé que de les guérir ; la 
chose en resta ta. Ils furent en effet massacrés peu 
@heures aprés par l’ennemi.”—Mazimes et Pensées du 
Prisonnier de Sainte Héléne, 1820, 8vo. No. exciii. 

The same incident is told in humorous 
doggerel :— 


> 


** Another great thing Boney now did, 
With sick the hospitals were crowded, 
He therefore planned, nor planned in vain, 
To put the wretches out of pain ; 
He an apothecary found— 
For a physician, since renowned, 
The butchering task with scorn declined, 
Th’ apothecary, tho’ was kind. 
It seems that Romeo met with such a one, 
This is a mournful theme to touch upon, 
Opium was put in pleasant food, 
The wretched victims thought it good ; 
But, in a few hours, as they say, 
Almost six hundred breathless lay.” 
The Life of Napoleon, a Hudibrastic Poem, 
by Doctor Syntax, London, 1817, 8vo. p. 92. 
To these lines there is a capital .illustration by 
George Cruikshank, showing “ Boney” gorgeously 
clad, giving instructions to a miserable pestle- 
grinder. The scene is an ill-appointed dispensary ; 
and the knowing look of the latter, as the former 
points to the “hospital” of the plague-stricken 
inmates, of which we catch a glimpse through the 
curtained aperture, sufficiently indicates the nature 
of the confabulation. Bates. 
Birmingham. 


CroMwELL anp Cuartes I. §. xi. 238, 
291, 348.)—The pictures of Cromwell viewing the 
dead body of the king in his coffin were founded 
on the story of Lord Southampton’s statement, 
which is printed at the end of the seventh section 
of Spence’s Anecdotes :— 

“The night after King Charles the First was beheaded, 
my Lord Southampton and a friend of his got leave to 
sit up with the body, in the banquetting house at White- 
hall. As they were sitting very melancholy there, about 
two o’clock in the morning, they heard the tread of 
somebody coming very slowly up stairs. By-and-by the 
door opened, and a man entered, very much muffled up 
in his cloak, and his face quite hid in it. He approached 
the body, considered it, very attentively, for some time, 
and then shook his head and sighed out the word, ‘ Cruel 
necessity!’ He then departed in the same slow and con- 
cealed manner as he had come in. Lord Southampton 
used to say, that he could not distinguish anything of his 
face; but that by his voice and gait, he took him to be 
Oliver Cromwell.” 

That Cromwell came to see the body of the 
king is stated by others, though in a different and, 
I think, far more improbable manner. Dr. 
in his Elenchus Motuwm, 1685, says, p. 158:— 

“Cromwell that he might to the full glut his trai- 
terous eyes with that Spectacle having opened the Coffin 
wherein the Body was carried from the scaffold into the 
Palace, curiously viewed it, and with his fingers severed 
the head from the shoulders,” 

—and Dr. Perinchief, who repeats this statement 
[Life of Ch. I., p. 222, 1693], adds that Cromwell 
did it “to assure himself that the king was quite 
dead.” Clarendon [Hist., 1704, iii. p. 199] says 
that the king’s body was opened, and that “some 
of the murtherers were present with great curiosity.” 
Sir Thomas Herbert, who received the body from 
the scaffold and went with it to the back stairs to 
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have it embalmed, does not in any way refer to 
this report ; though he mentions [Memoir of K. C., 
1702, p. 136] that he and Bishop Juxon met 
Cromwell in the gallery, who told them that they 
should have orders for the king’s funeral speedily. 
Herbert does not say anything about the night- 
watching by Lord Southampton, or any one else ; 
but he mentions that “the chirurgeon reported 
that at the Body’s laying into the Coffin, there came 
several to see the King, and would have given him 
any money for locks of his Hair, which he refused.” 
Probably the four lords who attended the funeral 
were amongst these. 
Eight days after the execution, when the coffin 
had been sent down to Windsor, as the four lords 
who were to be present had not been allowed to 
ride behind the hearse, a doubt was expressed 
whether the coffin really contained the body of the 
king, and at the request of the Duke of Richmond 
the coffin was opened by a plumber, and those 
present saw the face of the dead king [Echard ii. 
649, and Herbert, 150]. Epwarp 


“Piers THE PLowMAN” (4 xi. 500.) —The ex- 
planation suggested by Mr. Purton is nothing 
new. Mr. Wright’s Glossary to Piers the Plowman 
says:—“ Sheep, A.S. 1, a sheep, or a shepherd.” 
However humorous it may be, I still doubt the 
correctness of it, as I have always doubted it ; and 
I still think the explanation shepherd, suggested 
more definitely by Dr. Morris in 1867, is the right 
one. I am unable ‘at this moment to give more 
references for sheep in this sense, but I certainly 
understood from Dr. Morris that there are several 
instances of it in English of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries. The poet distinctly says in so 
many words that he dressed himself like an unholy 
hermit, which is a very different thing from an 
(apparently) holy monk. Besides, we must observe 
what is said in other passages of the poem. Thus, 
at the beginning of Passus viii., he says:— 

“ Thus yrobed in russet, I romed aboute.” 
Now a homely russet dress was just what a her- 
mit would wear, and rather different from the finer 
clothing of a monk, with his sleeves trimmed with 
the finest fur, and his hood fastened with a pin of 
gold, as Chaucer describes him. The curious 
reader will find a good deal about hermits, with 
several illustrations from Piers the Plowman, in 
Cutts’s Scenes and Characters of the Middle Ages, 
pp. 93-119 ; a work wherein the differences between 
amonk and a hermit are shown distinctly enough. 
However, the explanation sheep may be accepted 
as an alternative one, though the certainty of it is 
far slighter than may at first sight be apparent. 
But when Mr. Purton goes on to suggest that the 
transcribers who wrote shepherd must all have been 
Wrong together, he at once shows how very little 
heis acquainted with the MSS., and with the poem 


MSS. may be ranked in three classes, representing 
the poem in three different forms, at three different 
dates, viz., A.D. 1362, 1377, and 1392. These texts 
I have called the A-text, B-text, and C-text. Now 
the reading shepherd is one of the distinctive marks 
of a C-text MS., though it is as well to add that 
the word shroudes is also, in the same set, altered 
to shrobbes. The variations between the B-text 
and C-text are of the highest interest, but the ex- 
traordinary skill with which the poet took a part of 
this poem all to pieces and reconstructed it, will not 
be apparent till my edition of the C-text is issued, 
which will, I hope, be some time this year. I do 
not wish to appear ungracious for the suggestion 
which your correspondent has made, for all sugges- 
tions are of considerable value and use to me ; I 
only wish he could have expressed himself a little 
less dogmatically: for even now the difficulty is 
not so entirely removed as he supposes it to be. 

Wa rer W. SKEat. 


“T map THE Cartes Lairps,” &c.: Mapam 
AND Mistress (4 §, xi. 156, 201, 351, 413.)— 
I do not enter into the question of the legal status 
of clergymen’s wives in Elizabeth’s reign, but her 
words do not necessarily or in themselves bear out 
the popular view as quoted by Mr. Srreer, and 
both of Mr. Srreer’s definitions are incorrect. 
Mistress was applied to unmarried women of gentle 
birth or otherwise, but was also the ordinary title 
of citizens’ wives, and the like. Pages of “ N. & Q.” 
might be filled with proofs, but Falstaff’s would-be 
treasures, Mistress Page and Mistress Ford, will 
suffice. Madam, again, “the title or style of a 
lady ” (Cotgrave and Minshew), so far from bein 
the title of a married woman, could not be appli 
to any under the rank of “ Lady,” and was applied 
to them whether married or unmarried. The exact 
rule I am a little uncertain about, but it was given, 
I think, to all who by right or courtesy were called 
My, or The Lady. Donne addresses Countesses as 
“Madam.” In Every Man Out of his Humour 
an unmarried lady at court, the Lady Saviolina, is 
called Madam ; and in Cynthia’s Revels (written 
to be played before the Queen), the Mother of the 
Maids, and the Maids themselves, are called, and 
call one another Madam, but whether by right of 
birth, or by virtue of their office as ladies-attendant, 
I do not know (Cyn. R., Act ii., &c.). In Brome’s 
Northern Lasse, “Mistress Fitchow, the Cit 
Widdow,” makes her marriage to Paul Squele 
conditional on his purchase of a knightship. He 
does so, and she rehearses the time when she will 
be My Lady, her Worship, and Madam. She gives 
an order to her servant Howdee :— 

“ How. I will forsooth, Mistriss. 

Fitch. I bade you learn to call me Madam. 

How. I shall forsooth, Ma-dam. 

Fitch. ‘You shall forsooth, Madam.’—'Tis but a day 
to’t, and I hope one may be a Ladie a day before her 


Which he is annotating. I have shown that the 
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And when after this schooling he calls her 
indifferently Ladyship or Madam, she throws in, 
“ Now thou say’st well,” “Well said again,” &c. 
In Eastward Hoe, by Marston, Chapman and Jon- 
son, Gertrude and her mother, Mistress Touch- 
stone, the goldsmith’s wife, are even more puffed 
up at the former’s engagement and marriage to 
Sir Petronel Flash, another “four hundred pound 
knight ”:—“ O, sister Mildred, though my father be 
a low-capt tradesman, yet I must be a ladie ; and 
I praise God my mother must call me Madam.” 
And of her father:—“ He must call me daughter 
no more now [a statement that he also makes], but 
Madam,—and please you, Madam,—and [an] please 
your worship, Madam, indeed.” And so after 
marriage she is called by her mother “ Madam,” 
and “child Madam,” and is be-ladied and be- 
madamed by all, but she calls her mother, mother 
and dame ; and when Mildred has married the 
*prentice she marks the difference by, God give 
you joy, Mistress: what lack you?) Among un- 
married ladies, also, Madam Silvia, the duke’s 
niece, should be noted—eight times called madam, 
and four times lady and ladyship in one scene 
(Two Gent. of Verona, Act i. scene 1). I incline 
to believe that Elizabeth’s quick and shrewd wit, 
knowing all were waiting to hear how she would 
reconcile her opinions with courtesy to her hosts, 
showed itself in leaving out names, and choosing 
words that conveyed—what you will. 

B. Nicnoson. 


Ascance (4 §. xi. 251, 346, 471.)}—The con- 
troversy about “ascance” is at this moment in a 
most absurd fix, Mr. Furnivaut, finding that 
Matzner gives up both the etymology and meaning 
of the word, turns to Wedgwood (second edition), 
and seeing there “O. Fr. a scanche, de travers, en 
lorgnant. Palsg. 831,” tells us that Mr. Wepewoop 
“rightly” derives the word as aforesaid, a judg- 
ment which is confirmed subsequently by Mr. 
Appis. In this curious little game of follow-my- 
leader we are compelled to charge Mr. Wepewoop 
with misleading. There is no such “O. Fr.” as 
@ scanche, nor does Palsgrave say that there is. 
This so-called “O. Fr.” word he gives as English 
in the same column as “a syde,” “a newe,” &c., 
and his @ scanche, therefore, is simply ascance, and 
we are exactly where we were before Mr. Wepc- 
woop set us on our dance. It is rather amusing 
to eall this etymology. 

My theory is this :—Ascant is for Old Fr. escant 
(as assay for essai), meaning, literally, out of the 
corner, out of the square; therefore, on one side, 
aside, askew, awry. The word, if I am right, is 
connected with O. Fr. eschantel, which is from 
cantel, a diminutive of cant, a corner. We have 
in English a cantle, or corner of a thing. The 
only difficulty is that escant is not to be found, 
though eschantel is. Mr. Frrstvaut has, I have 


no doubt, caught the primitive meaning; nor 
have I the slightest doubt that the word has 
no connexion whatever with the Swedish quan- 
swis, unless this = cantswise, cornerwise, which, 
perhaps, it does. As to derivation, however, I do not 
understand the fashion of finding Swedish, Polish, 
or Kamschatcan origins for English words, unless it 
be shown when, how, and where English, Swedish, 
&e., actually met each other. Every foreign word 
imported into our language has a definite history, 
and came in a lawful way. Show me when and 
how a Swedish word jumped into English, and I 
believe in the phenomenon, not otherwise. 
J. Payne. 
4, Kildare Gardens. 


Mr. FurNIva.t’s objection to the identification 
of ascance or ascances with the Swedish quanswis, is 
that the latter is not used with a preposition, and 
that it wants the initial s. The first of these objec- 
tions is a mistake, as the Sw. term is used with the 
preposition pd, on; pa quanswis [on —— Rietz. 
The addition of the initial s might be paralleled ty 
such cases as squash and smash, compared wit 
quash and mash; squat and Il quatto ; squeak and 
G. quicken; squeamish, in Devon weamish, &c. It 
was probably from the Dutch that the expression 
was imported into English, in the same way that 
the O.E. expletive bedene was adopted from the 
Dutch dien, with that. H. Wepewoopn. 


Anprew Marvett §. xi. 344, 374, 394, 
409, 511.)—The Rev. A. B. Grosart, as having 
edited the Poems of Andrew Marvell (being vol. i. 
of his complete works in prose and verse, 4 vols., 
in Fuller Worthies’ Library), may be permitted to 
notice Mr. Sotty’s list of “ various readings” in 
Last Instructions to a Painter, from the 1689 
edition of the State or Political Poems. That 
1689 edition (as all were) Mr. Grosart had before 
him, and as a result he adopted a few of its read- 
ings while rejecting others,—these others being 
inferior and in some cases meaningless. The 
whole list given by Mr. Sotty may be thus 
briefly noticed (Last Instructions to a Painter ):— 
lL. 38, “and treat” for “and cheat” takes away 
the point of the satire; 1. 77, “hated” is Mr. 
Grosart’s reading; 1. 109, “trick-track” is just 
“ tick-tack” (see note in loco, p. 293); 1. 158, 
“But knew” is again Mr. Grosart’s reading ; 
1. 200, “Sotts” is out of the question—the satirist 
intended here, as elsewhere, to hit the “Scots”; 
1. 214, “ Left ” for “ Led” makes nonsense ; 1. 221, 
“were” for “was” is ungrammatical; 1. 239, 


“loose” for “ close” is unintelligible ; 1. 254, “and, 
to new edge their angry . . . .” is once more Mr. 
Grosart’s reading (and see relative note); so, too, 
l. 278, “ trickled”; 1. 276, “ chafing” for “ chasing” 
reverses the meaning; 1. 280 is Mr. Grosart’s 
text ; 1. 287, “think” for “thing” is nonsense ; 90 
1. 418, “well foreseen” for “men foreseen” is at 
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least inferior ; 1. 468, King or Queen is Mr. Grosart’s | land Street, and I asked for pens, saying, “ Do not 


reading ; 1. 500, “ that’s at interest ” for “ cheats at 
interest ” is nonsense ; 1. 622, “distraught ” is Mr. 
Grosart’s reading ; 1. 669, “ Furr” for “fir” is im- 
probable ; 1. 827, “ palate” is Mr. Grosart’s text 
(and see relative note); 1. 895, “adieu” is also 
Mr. Grosart’s text. Mr. Grosart is disposed, on 


give me Perryan pens, for I cannot write with 
them.” The stationer said, “Perry has lost a for- 
tune by his own avarice ; every one used his pens, 
and we could not get them fast enough, but now 
the world will not be satisfied to discard the old- 
fashioned ink, and, like yourself, every one says, 


re-consideration, to accept, in 1. 153, “ young” for | I will not have Perryan pens.” Thus he killed the 


“your wives,” albeit “your” gives as quite good 
sense and perhaps more satire ; 1. 181, “coife” for 
“wife,” though it is just possible the satirist 
pointed to some domestic broil, while the “ coife” 
is scarcely a symbol of the “ awe” of justice ; 1. 223, 
“ feather-men ” for “ feather-man ”—but the entire 
passage is confused and corrupt (see relative note) ; 
and 1. 699, “sad change” for “sad chance,” not- 
withstanding that chance is a likely author's 
variant. Mr. Souxy will find that in his correction 
of 1. 271— 

“ Believes himself an army ; their’s one man,” 
Mr. Grosart anticipated him by reading “ their’s ” 
for “there’s.” Every lover of Marvell must feel 
grateful to Mr. Sotty, and other correspondents 
of “ N. & Q.,” for their Marvell notes. His poetry 
and prose will richly reward prolonged study. Mr. 
Grosart’s reproduction of The Rehearsal Transpros'd 
(both parts) is nearly completed at press, and may 
be counted on speedily ; and next, the Marvell 
Letters, with very considerable additions and cor- 
rections from the originals. 

St. George’s, Blackburn, Lancashire. 


Sree: Pens (4 S. xi. 440.)—When I resided 
in Trinity College, Dublin, about forty years ago, 
I first used a steel pen. I had seen one a few 
years before. Mine was a barrel pen, with a bone 
handle, and there was a brass sheath, which pre- 
served the pen when not in use. I forget the 
price, probably sixpence or a shilling, but to me it 
was a valuable prize. It saved me the trouble of 
mending, and was always ready for use. After six 
or eight months’ wear it began to grow rusty, and 


after this we had Perryan pens. These were nibs, 
ona card. The improvement by Perry was a small 
equilateral triangle half way down the slit, which 
gave great elasticity to the steel. Then came rha- 
diegraphic pens (easy writers); they had three slits, 
one at each hip besides the regular slit. We then 
had them of all kinds of fanciful shapes, some 
attached to the handle as a bayonet is toa musket, 
and some broad in the middle, for the purpose of 
holding a large quantity of ink. 

At first Perryan pens were all the fashion, and I 
used them constantly; but Mr. Perry put adver- 
Usements into the newspapers, saying that the 
world must use Perryan paper and Perryan ink. 
To follow this up he pointed his pens so that 
common ink would not run in them. I went to 

¥ pens at that time at Gardiner’s, in Westmore- 


goose that laid the golden egg. Steel pens are a 
wonderful improvement. Some of the old-fashioned 
writers of “‘copper-plate pieces” probably prefer 
a fine quill, but for ordinary writers the steel pen 
is a much better instrument. I have long ex- 
perience in country schools, and I find handwriting 
greatly improved. I believe this is owing to the 
introduction of steel pens. 
I once read in Household Words, or some other 
pular periodical, that all the geese in England, 
reland, and Scotland would not now be sufficient 
for the + ly of pens for London alone. H. 
Dublin Library. 


Mrs. Evizasetu Porter (4* §. xi. 484.)—This 
lady could hardly be the one who married Dr. 
Johnson in 1735, as she had then a son and 
daughter living, both grown up, and the latter 
nearly as old as Johnson was himself. This 
daughter, Miss, or Mrs. Porter, as she would then 
be styled, might perhaps be the lady referred to. 
Johnson’s wife must have married her first husband, 
Henry Porter, nearly twenty years before the date 
of confirmation, 21st July, 1731. 

Epwarp Sotty. 


OpsERVANCE oF Sunpay (4 §. xi. 423.) —Oneof 
the earliest statutes on this subject is 27 Henry VL., 
ce. 5 (A.D. 1449), by which fairs and markets were 
prohibited on feast days and Sundays (the four 
Sundays in harvest excepted !). 29 Car. IL, ¢. 7 
(1678), isan important statute on this subject. See 
also 6 & 7 Will. IV., c. 37 (1836), as to baking 
bread, &c., and the article “ Lord’s Day” in Burn’s 
Justice of the Peace. By 34 & 35 Vict., c. 87 (1871), 
the law was amended with respect to prosecutions 
for offences against the Act of Charles II. above 
mentioned. By the Statute 1 Car. L, ce. 1 (1625), 
persons were prohibited from assembling out of 
their own parishes for any sport whatsoever on 
Sunday, or in their parishes for bull or bear baiting, 
interludes, plays, or other unlawful exercises or 
pastimes. Wm. A. CLARKE. 


If A. W. T. will consult Sabbath Laws and 
Sabbath Duties, by Robert Cox, Maclachlan & 
Stewart, Edinburgh, and Simpkin & Marshall, 
London, 1 vol. 8vo., 1863, that gentleman will find 
all the parliamentary information he can desire. 
Mr. Cox’s Literature of the Sabbath Question, in 
two volumes, thoroughly exhausts the literary treat- 
ment of the subject. SHERRARDS. 


Les dates des Actes relatifs au repos du Dimanche 
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sont—L’an 1 @harles I., c. i.; 3 Charles L, c. i.; 
16 Charles L, c. iv.; 29 Charles IL, c. vii.; 
1 Guillaume et Marie, I. c. xviii.; 10 & 11 
Guillaume III, c. xxiv.; 2 George IIL, c. xv.; 
21 George IIL, c. xlix.; 34 George IIL, c. lxi.; 
9 George IV., c. xxiv.; 3 & 4 Guillaume IV., 
ce. xxxi.; 5 & 6 Guillaume IV., c. lxxvi.; 
11 & 12 Victoria, c. xlix.; 18 & 19 Victoria, 
eXxviii. 

Les titres se trouveront dans les livres des Actes 
de Parlement. Voyez. Raithby’s Index to the 
Statutes, 1814, sous le titre “ Sunday.” ¥. 


“ Ar Bay” (4 xi. 507.)—Mr. Hensieicu 
Wepewoop corrects me thus :-— 

“T am distressed at the heresy into which you 
have fallen in the last “ N. & Q.” with respect to 
‘at bay.’ The resemblance to aux abois is merely 
accidental. The accent on dbois is on the first 
syllable, and aux abois never could have produced 
at bay. To stand at bay, to keep at bay, are the 
It. stare a bada, tenere a bada, from badare, to be 
intent upon, the d of which is lost in Fr. bayer, 
béer. Moreover, the meaning is different. Aux 
abois is at the last extremities; at bay is when the 
weaker party faces his pursuers and —— them off.” 


Ricuarp West, CHANCELLOR oF IRELAND 
i 8. xi. 462.)—The statement that Chancellor 

Vest was related to the poet and divine, Gilbert 
West, appears to rest upon very slender evidence. 
Mr. O’Flanagan does not seem aware that the 
Chancellor left a son, also named Richard, who 
was a poet, and who, had he lived, would certainly 
have taken a high rank amongst our men of 

nius; he is now only remembered as the early 

iend of Horace Walpole and Thomas Gray. They 
were schoolfellows together at Eton, and intimate 
friends subsequently; and one of Gray’s best odes 
is that addressed to West under the playful and 
familiar name of “ Favonium Zephyrinum.” In a 
letter from Gray to West, dated 16th July, 1740, 
the former speaks of Gilbert West as “a name- 
sake of yours,” an expression he would hardly have 
used had they been relations. 

Archbishop Boulter mentions the Chancellor as 
an old friend; it is probable that they were at 
college together, for in the list of uates at 
Magdalen College, Oxon, for 1693, there are the 
names, as M.A., of — 

West, Richard, Feb. 14th. 

Boulter, Hugh, May 12th. 

Mr. O’Flanagan only speaks of West as a writer 
of pamphlets, and takes no notice of his parlia- 
mentary and legal career. He was returned Member 
for Bodmin in 1722, and a note in the Historical 
Register for that year shows that he was also a 
member of the preceding Parliament. 

In March, 1725, it was pro to appoint Sir 
William Thompson, the Recorder of Scalia, Chan- 


cellor for Ireland, and make West Recorder of 
London. He was thena K.C. The king desired 
to appoint the Irish Chief Baron Hales Chancellor, 
but instead of this, he was made Baron of the 
English Exchequer, and West was appointed Chan- 
cellor. (Archbishop Nicholson’s Letters, Lond., 8vo., 
1809, vol. ii.) West took a very active part in 
the proceedings against Lord Chancellor Maccles- 
field, was one of the managers at his trial, and on 
the conclusion of the evidence against the earl, 
Mr. West summed up ina masterly speech. (Trial 
at Large, 10th May, 1725.) Lord Macclesfield 
was found guilty on the 25th of May, and West 
was appointed Chancellor for Ireland on the Ist 
of June. Mr. West married Elizabeth, second 
daughter of Bishop Burnet, in April, 1714, and 
had with her a portion of 1,500/., as appears by the 
codicil to the bishop’s will. (Mackay’s Memoirs, 
8vo., 1732.) 

The correspondence of the poet Gray with Richard 
West, the Chancellor's son, is highly interesting ; 
the latter, writing on the 5th of June, 1740, to 
Gray, says (Mason’s Memoir of Gray, Lond., 4to., 
1814):— 

‘* They tell me my Father was a lawyer, and, as you 
know, eminent in the Profession, and such a circumstance 
must be an advantage to me; my Uncle, too, makes some 
figure in Westminster Hall.” (Sir Thomas Burnet, Justice 
of the Common Pleas, 1741-53.) 

He had no inclination for the law; as he writes 
to his friend Gray, he was sick of it; and his living 
in chambers in the Temple did not signify a pinch 
of snuff. He died in 1742, and was buried at Hat- 
field, Herts, his tomb bearing this inscription :— 

“ Here lieth the body of Richard West, Esq., only son 
of the Right Honourable Richard West, Esq., late Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, who died the Ist of June, 1742, in 
the 26th year of his age.” 

Epwarp Sotty. 


” (4% xi. 509.) —The Biographia 
Dramatica notes two plays, namely, Altamira. 
Trag., by Benj. Victor, published 1776, but written 
fifty years earlier. 

Altemira. Trag., in rhyme, by Roger Boyle, 
Earl of Orrery. He left it unfinished, and it was 
completed by his grandson. It was acted in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields in 1702, and published in 
1739. Joun ApDIs. 


Counci, or Nicma (4 xi. 524.)—The 
statement by Baron Holmfeld as to the number 
at the Council of Nicza is taken from the Arabic 
accounts, which speak of (not 2,178, but) 2,348. 
This, if we include all the Presbyters and atten- 
dants, may be true. But the number of Bishops, 
who alone took part in the discussions, was 318. 
See Lectures on the Eastern Church, p. 94. - 

A. P. 5. 


“ Arya-VARTTA ; OR, THE ABODE oF NOBLE 
Men or coop Famity” (4% S. xi. 259,)—The 
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usual and only meaning, applicable as the generic 
term for a race of people, given in Wilson’s Sanskrit 
Dictionary, 1819, for the word Ari, from which the 
compounds Arya-Vartta and Arya-Bhumi, or, 
Land of the Aryas, are formed, is enemy, synony- 
mous with heretic ; and it is only by considering 
Manu to have been an Aryan, that his exceptional 
use of the word Ari as honourable, can be accepted 
as fully conveying the meaning of the writer. 

The Semitic, or Eastern stock of languages to 
which the Arabic and Persian belong, are written, 
with the exception of the numerals in both, from 
right to left ; and the Japhetic, or Western stock, 
including the Sanskrit and its various cognate 
dialects known as the Aryan, vice versd, from left 
to right, the same as European languages generally; 
and their existence in India cannot possibly be ac- 
counted for otherwise than as evidence of conquests 
effected by Aryan heretics after being expelled 
from Rome in the fourth century. 

Is the Hebrew language with exception of the 
numerals, written from right to left, like the Arabic 
and Persian ; and can the period be ascertained 
when the very remarkable system of writing the 
numerals, and ordinary letters, from opposite sides 
of the page, the former from the left, and the latter 
from the right, was first adopted by the Semitic 
nations ; was it before, or, after the Aryan con- 
quests ? R. R. W. Extis. 
Star Cross, near Exeter. 


THE Wartcn (4 §. xi. 354, 452.)— 
On looking over my commonplace-book I find the 
following extract from Fénelon :—“ Si on trouvoit 
une montre dans les sables d’Afrique, on n’oseroit 
dire sérieusement que le hazard |’a formée dans 
ces lieux déserts.”— De lExistence de Dieu, 
1 Partie. Fénelon (born 1651) and Nieuwentyt 
(born 1654) were contemporary writers, and- which 
of the two took the idea from the other I am not 
able to say ; but Paley himself, in all probability, 
took it from Fénelon, whose writings must have 
been more familiar to him than those of an obscure 
Dutch physician. 

Nieuwentyt is not mentioned by Hallam, and 
his works appear to have been written exclusively 
in Latin. One of them, however, The Religious 
Philosopher, has been translated into English by 
Chamberlayne. Cc. C.B. 


“Coupe” (4 §. ix. 403.)—This word, though 
now unfrequently used except on the other side of 
the Atlantic, is not without authority in English 
literature. 

Burton (1621) uses it in his Anatomy of Melan- 

y, Partn. I. sec. i. mem. 2, subsec. € —‘ The 
outward being struck or collided by a solid body, 
still strikes the next ayre.” 

Sir T. Browne (1646), in his Vulgar Errours, 
p. 52, has—‘*The inflammable effluencies dis- 
charged from the bodies collided.” 


Dryden (1717), Ovid’s Metamorphoses, b. xv.— 
“ The flints that hide 
The seeds of fire, thus tossed in air collide.” 
R. James (1746), Moffet’s Health’s Improvement, 
Introduction, p. 9—“ The blood collides against 
the sides of the Aorta.” 

A. Tucker (1765), Light of Nature, vol. i. p. 345 
—* Particles detached from the colliding bodies.” 

And, in the present century,— 

G. Grote (1846), History of Greece, ch. xiii., 
vol. i. p. 342—“The Symphgades, or colliding 
rocks.” 

Carlyle (1857), French Revolution, vol. i. p. 56 
—Clashing and colliding.” 

Sir F. Palgrave (1864), Normandy and England, 
vol. iv. p. 326—“ Would he not collide against the 
Bishop.” 

W. E. H. Lecky, Rationalism in Europe, vol. ii. 
p. 386 —“ The action of colliding passions.” 

Henry H. Grpps. 

St. Dunstan’s, Regent’s Park. 


SomERVILLE Peerace (4 §. xi. 157, 201, 257, 
325, 427, 493.)—I am not so arrogant as to claim 
to speak in the name of the genealogical brother- 
hood of which I am one of the most insignificant 
members, but on the principle that a cat, no less 
than a lion, may feel an affront offered to the genus 
felis, I beg to be allowed a protest against W. M.’s 
assertion that “ different views may be taken as to 
who is the representative of a family,” and that 
“in a noble family, such as Somerville, he should 
consider the holder of the dignity the representa- 
tive; in which case the observation of ANG Lo- 
Scorvs that a particular person ‘has surely a 
better claim’ to the representation than others, 
disposes of the whole question of the peerage.” 

Can there be more than two real representatives 
of any family—the heir male and the heir general? 
And does not W. M.’s method of settling the 
matter “dispose of the whole question” of right? 
If the holder of the dignity has obtained it by 
fraud or ignorance, in what possible sense can he 
be a true representative ? HERMENTRUDE. 


My attention has been directed to W. M.'s 
curious remark, “In a noble family .... I would 
consider the holder of the dignity the representa- 
tive.” How, then, about Sir E. Seymour, who 
proudly regarded the Duke of Somerset as a branch 
of his family !—(although, perhaps, not precisely an 
argument to suit Ww M.) What of Melville, Zetland, 
and Dundas of Si Hy W. M. perhaps meant 
to say, “ The actual holder of an ancient dignity 
I would consider the representative of the original 
nobleman to whom it was granted.” 5. 


Founpers’ Kin §. vii. 589; xi. 504.)—In 
part answer to Mr. Fynmore’s inquiry, I may 
state that I have examined and made abstracts of 
all the Founders’ Kin papers now remaining in our 
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muniment room. Although their number is small, 
they relate to a great variety of families. There are 
the papers of claimants of at least fifty different sur- 
names. Most of the pedigrees are, to all appearance, 
authentic ; some, however, contain errors ; and one 
is probably false, though admitted to be correct in 
1656. The longest and fullest pedigree is that of 
Whitwick, of Whitwick, co. Stafford, which begins 
with Osbert de Whitwick, anno 31st Edw. L.; of 
this there are two copies, which vary more or less 
awkwardly in the earlier generations. The abstracts 
would fill about fifty printed pages, large 8vo. 
H. W. Cuanpuer, M.A. 
Pembroke College, Oxford. 


Prince Cuarites Epwarp: “Srecrerary Mur- 
ray” (4% §. xi. 414, 491, 
will find a full account of “John Murray, of 
Broughton,” in the following work, Ascanius; or, 
the Young Adventurer. A True History. Trans- 
lated from a Manuscript privately handed about 
at the Court of Versailles. London. Printed, 
T. Johnston, in Salisbury Court, Fleet Street, 
1746.”* If Aneto-Scorus cannot meet with a 
copy, I shall be most happy, if he will write to me, 
to lend him the book. John Murray is nowhere 
called “Sir John,” and there is no hint that he 
received any such honour at the hands of H.R.H. 
Prince Charles. 

It is stated that his father was “Sir David 
Murray, Bart., whose second Lady (the Secretary’s 
mother) was the daughter of Sir William Scot, of 


Morgan was examined before Edward Flowerdew, 
Baron of the Exchequer, and again on the 17th of 
Feb., 1586, Judge Francis Wyndham and Baron 
Edward Flowerdew address the Council from 
Chancery Lane. I have lately examined the altar 
tomb of Sir Arthur Bassett in Atherington Church, 
North Devon. It seems to show that he died on 
the 2nd of April, 1586; but as the stone is sadly 
mutilated, I will not speak with certainty as to 
this. Of Sir Bernard Drake, we are informed by 
Prince, in his Worthies of Devon, that— 

“ He had strength enough to recover home to his house 
at Ash [about 25 miles from Exeter], but not enough to 
overcome the disease, for he died thereof soon after, and 
was buried in his church of Musbury, an. 1585.” 

Rosert Dymonp. 

Exeter. 

Aquita (4 xi. 237, 509.)—In 1761 there 
was a case in Chancery, D’Aquila v. Lambert, to 
which is appended the signature of a D’Israeli, 
ancestor or collateral relation, no doubt, to the late 
Premier. Mr. D’Aquila was a merchant at Leg- 
horn, trading to England, and Mr. D’Israeli was 
his agent. The Aquila family were, no doubt, 
refugees from religious persecution, and probably 
came from the south of France, and, before settling 
there, were probably of Italy or Spain. The name 
of course betrays its Latin origin, and the De seems 
French. A family who have given many officers 
to the army are in all probability of this stock, 
but for some years have spelt their name Daguilar. 
I expect their advent in England may be traced to 


ses 


Ancrum.” It is elsewhere stated that “his estate, | Canterbury, where the first notices of the Le Greys 
he being but a younger brother, exceeded not 400 | and other French refugee families are found. of 
pounds a year.” W. Newsome, Capt. R.E. 
I have no idea what trust is to be placed in this} Gravesend. * 
t book. There are also characters of Miss McDonald,} PS. If J. E.-F. A. has taken the memorial bot 
Mrs. Jenny Cameron, the Duke of Perth, the Earl | inscription he speaks of “of Aquila Browne,” a " 
f Kilmarnock, Mr. Sheridan, and Mr. Sullivan. y would th oblige ; also, I should like t | 
0 ; , copy would much oblige ; also, I should like to 
D. F. Rayktye. | know the precise locality of the tomb. Y 
Umepretias (“N. & Q.” passim.)—I send you rela 
Gaot Fever (4 S. xi. 443, 470, 488.)—The | an early allusion to umbrellas, showing a peculiar dou 
Black Assize of Devon forms the subject of the orthography of the word, and its application in a of i 
first entry in the Diary of Philip Wyot, Town | very different sense to that in which it is now used. arti 


Clerk of Barnstaple. The old copy, as given in 


- . It is from the New Atalantis (2nd ed. 1709), i. 33: 
Chanter’s Literary History of Barnstaple, runs in r 


—“The weather violently hot, the wmbrelloes were 


i, this wise:— let down from behind the windows, the sashes “- 
“1586. By the infection of the prisoners that were open,” &e. ¢. Cef 
arrayned at the assizes at Exon before Easter last, among , mm 1 
. others, died of the Gaoll sickness—died to wit one of the Tue Dove as a Sympon (4™ §. xi. 176, 260, cere 
Welsond. Me’ Corp 514.)—I do not understand the meaning of the scril 
Hackome, Mr. Fortescue, Mr. Rysdon Justices of the | @XPression of “worship of the dove in the with 
Peace, Sir John Chichester, Kt.” 4 Christian Church.” The dove was regarded as the only 
{ It will be noticed that Wyot’s account differs | symbol of the Holy Spirit (S. Matt. iii. 16, and does 
j from Hoker’s in including the names of Walrond, | ¢”. viii. 11), who came in the eventide of days, Hon, 
Carew, and Fortescue, amongst the Justices who | bringing safety and peace to the ark of Christ, L 
| died. Both writers probably include cases in and a world rescued from wreck, and to whom I 
i which the fever was not immediately fatal. Thus, Christians should be conformed in innocency ing 
| in the Domestic State Papers, Eliz. 1581-90, we (S. Matt. x. 16). A dove was suspended over the ond 


altar, as Amphilochius says of 8. Basil that he 


find that on the 22nd of May, 1585, one H. 
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broke the Holy Bread, and placed one third part 
in the pendent golden dove over the altar (Op., 

. 176). The Council of Constantinople charged a 
eretic with robbing the gold and silver doves that 
hung above the fonts and altars (Labbe, v. 160). 
The dove was also the symbol of our Blessed Lord, 
as we learn from Prudentius, and an expression of 
Tertullian, “the Dove’s house” applied to a church— 
possibly in allusion to Coloss. i. 20. The dove for 
reservation, whether for communion of infants in 
the baptistery, or of the sick under a ciborium, was 
suspended by a chain. One is preserved in the 
Church of S. Nazarius, at Milan, and a solitary 
mention of another in England is contained in an 
inventory of Salisbury. In Italy, at an early date, 
the dove was set upon a tower for reservation ; 
and the two are noticed together in gifts of 
8. Hilary, Constantine, and Pope Innocent. We 
also find, in early works of devotional art, the dove 
represented as flooding a cross with streams of 
living water. There is a famous example in the 
lateran, symbolical of holy baptism. A _ holy 
lamb and a dove are placed on the canopy of the 
baptistery of Saragossa. Bossi (Subterranea Roma) 
has some interesting observations on the dove, 
IL. lib. vi.; and V. e. ix. 

Mackenzie E. C. Watcort. 


Garnsporoven’s “ Boy ” (4 §. iii. 576; 
iv. 23, 41, 80, 204, 237; v. 17, 35; vii. 237, 
366, 391, 394; viii. 419, 483; ix. 10; xi. 485, 
505.)—The paper just concluded is most satis- 
factory, and a great contribution to the pedigree 
of one of the finest works of art extané. If all 
those articles were collected into one pamphlet and 

blished, it would be hailed by all as a very great 

n to creation. As there exist two Blue Boys, 
both of which are attributed wo Gainsborough, 
it would at least stamp with the seal of lawful 
ay one of those works, and on the other 

ind it would not place “ the baton sinister ” on its 
relative, for it has not been proved beyond cavil or 
doubt that Gainsborough did not paint a duplicate 
ofit. It proceeds, at least, from the easel of a master 
artist. BELISARIUS. 


“Sximmineton ” (4 §, xi. 156, 225, 331, 455.) 
—This seems to be nothing more than the Welsh 
Cefyl pren, or wooden horse, occasionally heard of 
in the Principality down to the present day—a 
ceremony which had its forms of proceeding pre- 
scribed by the ancient laws of Wales, done away 
with by the Welsh Judicature Act of Henry VIIL, 
only repealed about 1830, the effect of which repeal 
a not yet appear to have attracted much atten- 
lon, 


Lavrence Ciraxton (4 §. xi. 278, 350, 487.) 
—I can supplement Mr. Crossiey’s very interest- 
ing notice of this person, derived from his own 
confessions in The Lost Sheep Found (1660), by 


a notice of his end, which appears in Lodovmers, 
Muggleton’s (posthumous) Acts of the Witnases 
of the Spirit (1699). It’ appears that Claxtori; 
having become in February, 1658, a convert to the 
doctrines of Reeve and Muggleton, had applied to 
Muggleton, a short time after the death of Reeve, 
in July, 1658, for “leave to write in. the vindica- 
tion and justification of this Commission of the 


Spirit.” Muggleton gave his consent, and Claxton 
accordingly successively produced five small 


treatises, of which The Lost Sheep Found is the 
fifth and last. Muggleton took wmbrage on read- 
ing this production :— 


“He had proudly exalted himself into John Reeve's 
Chair, exalting John Reeve and himself, but quite ex- 
cluded me in all the Book. ... . Whereupon I put him 
down, for ever writing any more, and I wrote to the 
Beleivers (sic) in Cambridgeshier, and elsewhere, that 
he was put down for his Pride and Covetousness, for ever 
writing any more upon that account. And the Beleivers 
did obey my Voice everywhere. He continued thus, four 
years after John Reeve dyed, until the year 1661. and 
in a while after Lawrance Claxton humbled himself to me, 
and acknowledged his Fault, and I forgave him, and took 
him into my Favour, but, ty’d him not to write any more. 
So he continued several years afterwards, justifying his 
Faith and Confidence, in this Commission of the Spirit. 
But it came to pass, when the Fire destroy’d the Citty of 
London, he, to get a Livelyhood, did ingage to help 
Persons of Quality to borrow Mony, to build their 
Houses again. But the Persons that had the Mony did 
run away, and left Claxton in the Lurch; the debt was 
one hundred pounds. So he only was Arrested, and put 
in Ludgate Goal, for this Mony: He lay there a whole 
year, and dyed there. But he gave a very good Testimony 
of his Faith in the true God, and in this Commission of 
the Spirit, and of that full assurance of eternal Happi- 
ness he should enjoy, to eternity after his Death. Inso- 
much that all the Prisoners marvelled, and were sorry 
they had opposed him so when he was alive.” 


“To a Buriprne” (4% §. xi. 305, 392, 
467.)—In my former reply I neglected to mention 
that near St. Andrews is a hill called the Haly- 
hill; and that there was discovered a group of 
twenty cists, containing unburnt bones, along with 
flint flakes, a broken celt, &c. (Proc. of Soc. of 
Aunt., vi. 58). Although not mentioned, these cists 
would have, like those at Haily, Largs, the covering 
cairn or barrow; and so the probability is con- 
siderable that the place-names of Haily have an 
origin in the Ang.-Sax. helan, to cover. 

It was mooted by one that the Scots at Largs, 
in 1263, might have combated the Norwegians 
under the protection of Saint Margaret, and hence, 
possibly, the origin of the name Margaret’s-Law, 
given to the large cairn near Haily House,—given 
evidently in comparatively modern times, and that 
by a local population, under a mistaken belief, 
which yet continues, that the Norwegian dead 
(those who fell through the agency of St. Mar- 
garet) were interred within it. (New Stat. Ac- 
count v. Largs; and Dillon’s paper, Arch. Scot. 
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. 383, 384). Some authority for such an idea 
» be found in the Scotti Chronicon of Fordun, 
rather in some additions to Fordun’s portion of 
that work, of which the title to chap. 15 of Book 
x. is thus—“ De Bello de Largis, et victoria per 8. 
Margaretam Reginam Scotie” (Goodall’s ed., vol. 
ii., chap. xv. and xvi.). Professor Munch is ap- 
parently a believer in the story ; for, in his History 
of the Norwegians (a work of six volumes), he 
relates the fact (vol. iv. chap. 44, et infra), stating 
that King Haco, on account of the great vehemence 
and continuance of the storm, and believing he 
was bewitched, was rowed to the adjacent island 
of Cumbray, as it is believed, along with his priests 
and clergy, and there celebrated mass ; while the 
Scots, on their part, as Munch also adds, “ paid 


life, which she forfeited if she re-married or proved incon- 


homage to their guardian angel, the saintly Mar- 
garet” (translation, chap. iv. p. 42; Glasgow, 
1862). d 


Mr. Walter White, in his All Round the Wrekin, 
mentions that a young lady at Burton-on-Trent 
asking for a book in a bookseller’s shop, said, “ Let fi 
same word hillin may still be heard in common 
speech at Birmingham. & P. D. 


“TInsense” (4" xi. 384,466.)—Lord Brougham’ | ; 
when at the bar, and addressing a jury in the 
Assize Court at Lancaster, was thus interrupted :— 
* My Lord, let me insense the jury, that man knows 
naught about it.” T..F. 


Cuntnenam Fairy (4% §. xi. 16, 78, 264, 
488.)—I have pleasure in informing Dr. Ramace 
that he is perfectly accurate in his supposition as 
to the relationship between the heir and ancestor 
in the Glencairn Retour to which he refers. But 
I must add that there cannot be a shadow of a 
doubt that the heir, James, Earl of Glencairn, was 
alive on 29th April, 1630. The date is very dis- 
tinct, and the volume of the Register in which the 
Retour is to be found does not begin until 1629. 

W. M. 


Edinburgh. 


“Never Loox a Girr Horse,” &c. (4% S. 
154, 453.)—The Italian proverb wanted by Dr: 
Ramace is:—“ Cavallo donato non si guarda in 
bocca.” H. K. 

Berlin. 


Winow’s Free-pencu (4 xi. 423, 509.)— 
The following clipping from an article in the Bath 
Express and County Herald of June 22nd, 1872, 
on the death of the Rev. T. R. Jolliffe, may interest 
Mr. UpAL, as giving the practice a local habita- 
tion :— 

“The family of the Jolliffes have held for several 
generations the Manor of Kilmerodon, connected with 
which, we may add, was a very singular kind of female 
tenant-right. According to ancient custom the widow of a 
tenant was entitled to all her husbund’s copyhold lands for 


tinent ; but in the latter case, if she came into the next 
Court after the transgression, riding astride upon a ram, 
and made an open acknowledgment, in a certain form of 
words, before the lord of the manor or his steward, she 
was re-admitted to her lands without further fine or cere. 
mony.” 


Bath. 


MApAME DE Genus (4 xi. 383, 433, 450.) 
—The account of this lady and her Latin charm 
will be found in Victor Hugo’s Les Misérables (livre 
sixiéme, chap. vi., “ Le Petit Couvent”). He men- 
tions incidentally that in the last century the 
Vicomte de Gestas avait prétentions 4 descendre 
du mauvais larron,” a joke which has been utilized 
in more countries than one. Epwarp Krve. 


Heet-raps (4* §, xi. 504.)—I find in an old slang 
ictionary the following explanation of heel- 


THETA. 


tap :— 


“A peg in the heel of a shoe, taken out when it is 
ished. A person leaving any liquor in his glass is 


- take off his 
me have one with a red hillin,” ¢. e., red cover. The ay called upon by the tonst-master to take « 


-tap.’ 
J. H. I. Oaxuey. 


P.S. J. N. B. does not seem to be aware that 
he customary phrase is, “and no heel-taps.” 


“Uncre Mamovc” (2™4 §. x. 190; 4t xi. 


407.)—The story of Donizetti’s opera, L’Elisir 
@ Amore, so much resembles this one that it may 
have originated from it. 


SARAH, 


“A Licut Heart anp A Turn Pair oF 


Breecues” (4% xi. 238, 308, 514.)\—Dr. Rot 
BAULT quotes the Vocal Miscellany, 1734, as being 
the earliest gollection known to him in which the 


ibove song appears. I have a reprint (by William 


Phorson, Berwick, 1793) of Allan Ramsay's Tea 
Table Miscellany (without the music), in which the 
song is given under the title of “ The Sailor's Rant.” 
Now, as Allan Ramsay dates his dedication 1724, 
it makes the song at least ten years older than the 
date quoted by Dr. Riweavtr, and I am under 
the impression that it will be found in earlier col- 
lections. 


C. A. McDowna.p. 


Dr. Riweavt, quoting the Vocal Magazine, 


says this song was sung in Theobald’s Perseus and 


Andromeda, but in a copy of that pantomime 
before him he does not find it. My copy is a small 
4to., 1731, “The fifth edition; to which is added 
the Sailor’s Ballad,” exactly as given by Mr. 
CuHapre.t in “N. & Q.” A. G. 


Srvews or War (4 §. xi. 324, 348, 472.)— 
“I woald wish that everything I touched might turne 
to gold: this is the sinewes of war, and the sweetnesse of 
peace.” —John Lyly’s Mydas, Act i. scene 1. 
Tu. MacRat#. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Pisctv#: Drarvs Cuurcn-Fioors (4 §. 
xi. 482, 512.)—The drains near the altar were 
convenient not only at times of washing the altar 
itself with wine on Maundy Thursday, or of the 
pavement ordinarily, but also for the reception of 
the ashes of the following ornaments when worn 
out and burned :—vestments or palls of the altar ; 
the chair in which a priest, vested in his sacred 
habit, sat ; the chandelier ; and the veil or curtain 
hanging over an altar. “Cineres vel in Baptisterio, 
yel in pariete [a drain in a wall], aut in fossis 
wimentorum ubi non sit transitus jactentur” 
(Durand., lib. I. ¢. iii. fo. xv. b). “ Ne introeuntium 
pedibus conculcentur (Lyndw., lib. I. tit. 6, p. 34, 
gl. b.). Mackenzie E. C. Watcorr. 

PatinpromEs (4"°§. xi. 33, &c., 472.) —The Welsh 

— (p. 472) ought to be “ Lladd davad 
R. & M. 

Some of your correspondents may not be aware 
of the palindrome epigram on the Pope, which 
rans as follows :— 

“1846. Pro Nono. 
“ Pauperibus sua dat gratis, nec munera curat 
Curia papalis, quo modo perspicimus. 
Laus tua, non tua sors, virtus non copia rerum 
Scandere te fecit culmen ad eximium. 
Condicio tua sit stabilis nec vivere parvo 
Tempore te faciat hic deus omnipotens.”’ 

Thus in 1846 there was no doubt as to the 
opinion and hopes of the epigrammatist. In 1861, 
however, a change may be supposed to have come 
over the scene, and the epigram is reversed. Read 
backwards from the last word of the epigram to 
the first ; and although each couplet still forms hex- 
ameter and pentameter, the meaning is exactly the 
contrary. Praise is no longer accorded. No! No! 
Pio! 

Although not, perhaps, strictly a palindrome, so 
far as each word is concerned, yet the epigram, 
as 2 whole, may be classed under the head of such. 

Hic er Usique. 

Lancaster Gate, W. 


“THInGs In GENERAL” (4 xi. 156, 510.)— 
Looking upon Laurence Langshanks’s book as a real 
autobiography, I was not prepared to identify my 
native of Monymusk, and satirical student of King’s 
College, Aberdeen, with Rob. Mudie, born at 
Dundee, entirely self-taught, and known to the 
world at large only as a popular utilitarian in- 
structor. But reaching me down The Caledonian, 
& Quarterly Journal, vol. i., Dundee, 1821, known 
to have been conducted by Mudie (little expecting 
that a work for years at my elbow would shed any 
light upon the matter), when lo, and behold, the 
book opened at p. 443, displaying a small wood- 
cut, caricature portrait on the page over which I 
read, “ Here follow the eftigies of my father Saunders 
langshanks!” At the head of the chapter of which 
it formed a part stands :— 

“Intellectual Gazetteer of Scotland. De Moribus Sco- 


torum, being an attempt to depict the minds, manners, 
and tastes of men and women, with their various phases 
and modifications in the several shires, cities, and burghs, 
royal, regal, and baronial, within the antient realm of 
Caledon, or Scotland. The result of many wanderings, 
and long painful experiences. By Laurence Langshanks, 
umquhill I. P. at large, and latterly R. M. and portioner 
at Laurence Kirk.” 

Here follows “The Preface,” in which 4 
musk, King’s College, &c., occur, showing it to 
the germ of Things in General, correctly ascribed 
by O_tpHar Hamst, by an independent process, to 
be the work of Robert Mudie. A. G. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 
The Tongue not Essential to Speech. By the Hon. 
Edward Twisleton. (Murray.) 

Tuts work does not lay claim to originality either from 
a scientific point of view or from the very object, as the 
author expresses it, for which it is published, namely, to 
deny that there was anything miraculous in the fact that 
the African Catholics, whose tongues were cut off by 
order of the Arian Vandal, Huneric, in the fifth century, 
could speak intelligibly, and even preach eloquently, 
after they had been subjected to that hechaseus hind of 
mutilation. This subject has already, and more than 
once, been referred to in the medical lecture-room, by 
surgeons of great experience, who have frequently ob- 
served that the powers of speech have not been com- 
pletely destroyed in patients from whom they have 
removed the whole tongue, a complicated operation 
which the Vandal executioners would hardly have taken 
the trouble to perform, even had they understood any- 
thing like modern surgery. It must be understood, 
however, that Mr. Twisleton’s work contains an in- 
teresting résumé of all the facts bearing on the subject 
in question, which well repays perusal, and can hardly 
fail to interest the intelligent public. The author gains 
his object in showing the perfectly explicable nature 
of the so-called miracles mentioned above, but the title 
he has chosen is questionable. By “speech,” we 
understand at least pronunciation as perfect as the 
speaker's education will permit him to use. This 
necessitates the presence of a tongue in his mouth, as in 
all modern cases where it has been removed, more or less 
impediment in the pronunciation of certain letters has 
been observed. Although the African martyrs are 
said to have spoken “without any impediment,” the 
value of this assertion is very slight when we remember 
that it was made by the co-religionists and sympathisers 
with the Catholic sufferers—men whose object was to 
strain their utmost to make out ancther set of miracles. 
In short, although a man can manage to speak well 
enough to be understood after he has lost his tongue, 
that member must always be reckoned essential to speech, 
in the correct acceptation of the term. 


Councils and Ecclesiastical Documents relating to Great 
Britain and Ireland. Edited, after Spelman and 
Wilkins, by Arthur West Haddan, B.D., Honorary 
Canon of Worcester, and William Stubbs, M.A., Regius 
Professor of Modern History, Oxford. Vol. II. Part I. 
(Clarendon Press.) 

Ir will be in the recollection of our readers that, through 

the illness and ultimately the Jamented death of Mr. 

Haddan, the continuity of this very important work was 

broken, Vol. iii., containing documents relating to the 

English Church, during the Anglo-Saxon Period, having 

immediately succeeded Vol. i. The present Part is the 
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first instalment for the repair of this breach, and is in no 
way inferior to its most complete predecessors, either in 
the importance or interest of the documents it contains. 
In deference to the wishes of some of the most eminent 
Scottish antiquaries, this first half is sent forth as having 
a completeness of its own, and the remainder is promised 
as soon as possible. The volume before us relates to the 
Church of Cumbria or Strathclyde, a.p. 600-1188. British 
Churches abroad (1) in Armorica, A.D. 387-818; (2) See 
of Bretojia in Gallicia, a.p. 569-850. Church of Scotland 
during the Celtic Period, and until declared independent 
of the See of York, a.p. 400-1188. In the Appendix are 
Visitation of the Sick (fragment) from Book of Deer. 
Verses of Simeon of Hy., a.v. 1107x1114. Dunkeld 
Keledean Litany. 


Materials for a History of the Reign of Henry VII. 
From Original Documents preserved in the Record 
Office. Edited by Rev. Wm. Campbell, M.A., one of 
Her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools. (Longmans; also 
Triibner ; Parker; and Macmillan.) 

Mr. CAMPBELL is too modest in somewhat underrating 

the importance and the interest of this first of probably 

three volumes, which will illustrate the reign of the 
founder of the brilliant line of Tudor as it has never 
been done before. The editor has a brief introduction 
and an exhaustive index, two admirable things, in their 
way. In the former, he shows how Henry, having 
triumphed by might, sought to be accepted as (and to 
make it appear that he really was) King by right. 

“ There lay,” he says, “in a remote castle in Yorkshire, 

the two most formidable obstacles to the establishment 

of his right in the heart of a still important and 
independent section of the English people,—the Lady 

Elizabeth, daughter of King Edward IV., and Edward 

Plantagenet, heir to George, Duke of Clarence, that 

king’s brother. His resolution with regard to them was 

taken before his breathing time after the battle was 
ended.” Henry, before entering London, despatched 

Sir R. Willoughby to Sheriff Hutston, to take possession, 

on Henry's own warrant, of the persons of these two 

royal prisoners, to convey them to London before him, 
and to lodge the latter in the Tower, there to await the 
exigencies of his probable policy: ‘Which act of the 

King’s” (says Bacon) “ proceeded upon a settled disposi- 

tion to suppress all eminent persons of the line of York.” 

Henry Tudor married the lady and murdered the boy. 

Mr. Campbell promises that the future volumes will be 

still more interesting than the first. Every page of the 

first, however, bristles, so to speak, with sod which 
show what a scramble there was for rewards to anybody 
who had aided the Earl of Richmond, during the reign 
of Richard, “late, indeed, but not in right, King of 
England.” 


Tuk sale of the property of the late William Charles 
Macready, consisting of his books, pictures, objects in 
marble and bronze, ornamental furniture, and other 
articles, will take place at Christie’s, on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, the 8th and 9th July. Among the books are 
many presentation copies, with autographs; and copies 
of plays marked for the stage by Mr. Macready. 

Tuomas Parr Hewnwina, Esq., has just published 
{Nichols & Sons, Westminster) two Pedigrees, clearly 
arranged, of the ancient and honourable Catholic House 
of the Welds of Chidcock House, co. Dorset, and of Lul- 
worth Castle. These genealogical trees will form valuable 
additions to the Dorsetshire Royal Descents. 

Diatects.—Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte 
has long been honourably known among philologists for 
his ———s investigations into the he ue and the 
English dialects. His inquiries have been always made 


and checked by himself on the spot; and for the English 
dialects the Prince has also availed himself of the help 
of all the best local authorities in England, and hag 
printed their several versions of the Song of Solomon, 
The Philological Society, having lately elected the Prince 
one of its Honorary Members, persuaded him to state 
at their last two meetings, the results of his dialect 
inquiries. 

Socrety.—The Harleian Society announce 
the publication of Le Neve's Catalogue of Knights os 
their volume for the present year. A fund is being 
raised for illustrating with woodcuts of arms, seals, &e,, 
the Visitation of London in 1633-5, to be edited by 
J. J. Howard, Esq., LL.D., F.S.A., and Col. Joseph 
Lemuel Chester. Several of the City companies have 
given donations, and the Corporation of the City of 
London have promised 25 guineas. In addition to the 
amount already subscribed, about 125/. is required to 
complete the illustration, and the Council at their last 
meeting appealed for further aid towards raising this 
sum. Subscriptions to be paid to J. J. Howard, Esq., 
3, Dartmouth Row, Blackheath; or to the Hon. See., 
Hanley Court, Tenbury, Worcestershire. 


Aptices ta Corresponvents. 


Baticnotirs.—As far as we know, M. Michad 
Chevallier never wrote any book on the subject. But tm 
one of the numbers of the Revue des Deux Mondes, of the 
year 1870, there was a paper by that gentleman, in which 
he expressed his regret that France had not followed the 
example of Prussia in abstaining from attacking merchant 
vessels of the hostile country, at sea. M. Chevallier also 
expressed his disapproval of persecution and banishment by 
force of German workmen and proprietors who had long 
found a home in France. To that publication Batie- 
NOLLES will find easy access. 

Dovster.— The following, from Lloyd's Evening Post, 
November 15, 1762, will (at leust, should) satisfy our cor 
respondent :—“ Yesterday, Lord Kinsale, Baron Om 
was introduced to his Majesty at St. James's, where 
appeared covered, according to an ancient grant allowed 
to that family.” And it is said that George 1II., ac 
knowledging the Baron’s right to be covered before the King, 
hinted that he had no privilege to remain so in the presence 
of ladies. 

S. des F. is referred to the Illustrated News, where such 
queries are satisfactorily answered. 

Litiirut.— Declined, with thanks. 

H. T. C. suggests, on the subject of “ Gipsy Language,” 
that Dr. Smart's paper on the Dialect of the English 
Gipsies ( Philological Society's Transactions, 1863), should 
be added to the works mentioned by Mr. Childers. It com 
tains a grammar and copious vocabulary. 

J. B.—Hazlitt, of course, called Milton a writer of 
“ centos,” not “cantos,” as printed in the extract, p. 529. 

W. S.—Consult Index to vol. xi., which will shortly 


appear. 
NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but, 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor ’—Advertisements and Business Letters to “ The 
Publisher "—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 
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